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Seyh HY didn’t I think of that? I could 
@ (build as good an airplane model) 
(make as effective a speech) (write 

; as smart a radio skit) (play as smooth 
a trumpet solo) (swim as fast a backstroke) (solve as 
difficult picture puzzles) (collect as many butterflies) 
(take as striking a photograph) (draw as clever a car- 
toon) (compose as funny a limerick)—as that fellow!” 

Strike out all phrases that don’t apply to you. Add 
any others that you think you're good at. And count 
how many times you have told yourself in mournful 
numbers life is but an empty dream. Especially when 
you've seen some other lucky goof walk off with top 
honors in any one of a thousand fields in which you 
might excel if—. 

Take that little word “if.” We certaihly aren't mean- 
ing to imply that every high school student is a genius. 
Or that anybody who tries hard enough and long 
enough is bound to ring the bell some time. But we 
are pretty well convinced that more failures are caused 
by laziness and inertia than by making a little extra 
effort at the right time. If you have the stuff in you, it 
will come out if you give it a chance. But it will never 
come to light unless you complete at least one piece of 
work and submit it to the test of competition with 


your peers. 
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An Editorial 


The occasion for these remarks will become clear if 
you'll read carefully pages 28 and 29 of this issue. Ther 
you will find the first announcement of the 1942 Scho.’ 
lastic Awards, Literary and Music Divisions. In the next 
issue (October 20) will appear similar announcemer 
of the Art Division. Watch for them. Everyone who 
takes part should also write for the free Rules Booklet, 
Address Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 

Scholastic Awards, if you're new to the family, a 
an annual competition, now in their eighteenth ye: 
for creative work by any high school student in the 
United States. They have long been ized as the: 
outstanding event of their kind, as demonstrated by the 
amount and quality of work entered, and the testimony 
of many distinguished judges. 

There are no strings to these contests. No box tops. 
No coupons. The rules are simple, but are meant to 
be followed. If you have always wanted to write, paint, 
carve, or compose, here’s your chance. You have half 
a year to produce a masterpiece (or any number of 5 
them). You send it in betore March 25, 1942. And the = ‘e 
best man (or woman) wins. Why not you? a 
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Prime Minister Churchill, who visited Iceland after meeting 
President Roosevelt, reviews American Marines. Our troops 
are in Iceland at the request of the Icelandic government, to 


a 


library in Reykjavik. Gunnar Gunnars- 
son is best-known native author. Popu- 
lation 120,000, but there are 8 papers. 


atron in holiday dress. People are 
brdy. Prime Minister Jonasson was 
estling champ ect Reykjavik U. 


* 


(Below) Siglufjordur, northern harbor. 
Note huge cliffs. Island’s population is 
chiefly coastal. Fish is large export. 


All photoes by Three Lions 
prevent German occupation. Iceland, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is a stepping stone between Europe and N. America. 
Greenland, 180 miles away, can be seen from Iceland 


Icelandic village. Houses ave of stone, 
roofs of turf. Modern houses are con- 
crete. One-seventh of island is tillable. 


Icelandic shepherd. Sheep are fru- 
gal-feeding, long-wooled. Many co- 
operatives; first one started 1882. 
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Russia Fights on, Though 
Hitler Says It’s Crushed 


[vse already has been beaten, 
Adolf Hitler told a crowd in the 
Berlin Sportspalast as he opened Ger 
many’s ninth winter relief eosin, a 

But the Russians didn’t seem to have 
heard about it. They were retreating in 
some places, making gains in others. 
But there was no sign of collapse any- 
where 

There was little doubt,"however, that 
the problem of war supplies was be- 
coming serious. The Russians have lost 
much equipment. So many of their in- 
dustrial centers are in the hands of the 
Germans that it will be difficult to re- 
place the losses. “It now looks,” accord- 
ing to Hanson W. Baldwin, “as if the 
Red Army cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely as an effective fighting force with- 
out material aid from outside Russia.” 

On the fighting fronts the fortunes of 
war varied. The Germans were pushing 
ahead into the Ukraine. Moscow ad- 
mitted the abandonment of Poltava. 
This city is about one-third of the way 
from the Dnieper River to Kharkov, the 
next big German objective. And the 
Germans claimed that parachutists and 
glider-borne troops had broken through 
the first line of defense on the Perekop 
Isthmus leading to Crimea. 

In the north, the Russians claimed a 
major victory. They said their forces 
had broken the German stranglehold 
around me ae by smashing through 
the spearhead of the German lines. 
They also claimed victories near Sta- 
raya, Russia, 140 miles below Lenin- 
grad. The Nazis acknowledged that the 
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Russians were taking the offensive at 
both Leningrad and Odessa. 

The Red Army was still on the of- 
fensive in the central sector, too. But 
there were signs of a new Nazi thrust 
in this area last week. . 


What's Left of Neutrality? 


President Roosevelt and Secretary ot 
State Hull have agreed to ask Congress 
for authority (1) to arm American mer- 
chant ships; (2) to allow American 
ships to carry munitions to Britain. Both 
of these things are forbidden by the 
Neutrality Act. 

Administration leaders believe that it 
would be better to handle the problem 
this way than to ask for outright repeal 
of the Act. It would probably be easier 
to persuade Congress to amend than to 
repeal it, for one thing. For another, 
there are some parts of the Act that 
they would like to keep. They do not, 
for example, want to end government 
control of the munitions industry. 

The President believes that there will 
be little opposition in Congress to 
amendment of the Neutrality Act. What 
objection there is will probably come 
from the Republican side. But Wendell 
L. Willkie, 1940 Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate, has indicated that he 
favors repeal of the Act. 

Some Administration leaders want to 

go even further than this. 
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Trapped But Still Fighting 
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Although the United States 
is committed to the defeat 
of Hitler, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox told the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, we 
are contributing as yet 
“only a part of our share.” 
This country, Mr. Knox 

redicted, will “proceed 

m one measure to an- 
other until we have taken 
adequate steps to brin 
detent to the i of 
Hitler and his satellites in 
Italy and Japan.” 

When the war is won, 
the Secretary added, Brit- 
ain and the United States 
must join hands for “at 
least 100 years” to enforce 
peace. “If we are to be 
able to ‘help reestablish a 
world ruled by laws and 
not by men, we must pro- 
vide both the major power 
and the dominant leader- 
ship.” 








REVIEW 


Ring Around the Reich 


Germany is surrounded by a ring of 
unrest. From every nation in i 
Europe come reports of rising revolt 
and of stern efforts to suppress it. 

“Adolf Hitler,” says a correspondent 
ot the Christian Science Monitor, “has 
accomplished what no one before him 
eoubl $e. He has united all classes and 
all nations of the Balkans and Eastem 
Europe in one front—bound T 
a common and busning i. 2 
themselves of everything Nazi.” 

The German campaign against Czech 
rebels was intensi- 
fied. There were 
nearly a hundred 
executions in two 
days. Premier Gen- 
eral Alois Elias was 
sentenced to death 
but his execution 
was postponed. The 
“state of civil emer- 
gency” now covers 
nine districts of 
Bohemia - Moravia. 
The German “ 
tector,” Reinhard Heydrich, has set up a 
special police force to combat sabotage. 

Czech exiles in London said that a 
reign of terror existed in their country. 
They reported thousands of persons 
wandering the streets or hiding in the 
woods to escape the Gestapo. 

Yugoslavia was another important 
center of resistance. The Germans 
shelled Yugoslav towns with heavy ar- 
tillery in a vain attempt to up 
armed bands of Serb guerrillas. 

There were stories of further fer- 
ment from Norway, France, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
even Crete. 

Even Germany's ally, Rumania, re- 
ported disorder and sabotage. The Fas- 
cist Iron Guard was said to be turning 
against its German masters. There was 
a rumor that Premier Antonescu had 
resigned. 

What effect is this unrest having on 
German power? The rebels, says the 
correspondent quoted above, “are dis- 
rupting German lines of communica- 
tions, interfering with production, ruin- 
ing stored ae material, and playing 
liavoc with the intricate German war 
machine.” 

Over 2,000,000 Nazi troops are re- 
gee to police the occupied countries. 

is is a heavy drain on man power 
that might otherwise be used against 
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General Elias 
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Luxury Tax Boom 

Big city luxury shops did a landoffice 
seoinell in the last few days of Septem- 
ber. Women gs ge men) — ged 
the fur, j cosmetic depart- 
meits. Misi the Christmas rush, 
storekeepers said. 

It was all an effort to beat the new 
Federal excise tax of ten per cent on 
luxuries. The tax gw into effect — 
Oct. 1. By making purchases be- 
fore that date thrifty shoppers saved 


money. 

The tax ies to a long list of ar- 
ticles, iateding radio sets, mean b- 
struments, refrigerators, sporting goods, 
luggage, electrical appliances, ee 
graphic t, business ines, 
certain rubber products and liquor. The 
manufacturers of these a aeamee to 

ay the tax, But they are to 
af it along to the consumer by rais- 
ing prices. ies dhiatl am 

The tax on j »¢ , watches, 
flat and AF sentet furs and toilet 
preparations falls on the retail mer- 
chant. But the consumer will probably 
pay most of this, too. ae 

It was only liquor and these artic 
on which the tax is collected from the 
retailer which went up in price on Oct. 
1. Other prices will not increase until 
new stocks come from the manufac- 
turer. But the public bought everything, 
regardless, 


On the last day of September this 
“beat-the-tax” buying spread into a 


and other retail sales figures went 

above those of a year ago. The boom 
was nation-wide. Stores in cities from 
coast to coast handled record crowds. 
Retailers believed that fear of inflation 
was responsible for some of the buying. 


A Million Firecrackers 


miles. The third year brought them 178 
miles more. Last they began to 
move backward. sum total of their 
movements was a retreat of 93.5 miles. 
A few more miles have just been added 
to this minus total. 

One important objective of ag? ya 
nese since the very beginning of the 
war has been the city of Changsha in 
Hunan province. is the chief 
collecting point for rice and grain in 
central It is an important junc- 


In September and October of 1939 
the Japanese attacked Changsha. They 
one of the worst defeats of the 
war. A few weeks ago, to save their 
faces they tried again. They claimed 
several times that they had captured 
the city. The Chinese denied this. 
Then the J 
tha 


suspiciously like an alibi for a retreat. 
The Chinese said it was. Their enemies, 
they declared, were retreating in great 


1939.” China’s capital city, Chungking, 
got together a ruillion yf Pop . 
celebrate the victory. 
Promises of Aid 


What was probably the 
shortest important inter- 
national conference ever 


tween from 
the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia. W. 





October 13, 1941 5 


nounced that the United States and 
Britain would “place at the disposal of 
the Soviet Government practically 
every requirement for which the Soviet 
military and civil authorities have 
asked.” 

In return, “the Soviet Government 
has supplied Great Britain and the 
United States with large quantities of 
raw materials urgently required in those 
countries.” Arrangements were made to 
“increase the volume of traffic in all di- 
rections.” American technicians will stay 
in Russia to supervise the handling of 
equipment from the United States. 


The only important opposition to 
American aid to Russia comes from re- 
ligious groups which do not — of 
the anti-religious activities of the So- 
viet Government. President Roosevelt 
replied to these opponents by pointing 
out that the Soviet constitution states 
that “Freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.” 


This statement met sharp criticism. 
Representative Martin Dies, chairman 
of the House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities declared that 
“freedom of religious worship is, and 


"always has been, as non-existent in So- 


viet Russia as freedom of h has 
been non-existent in Hitler's Reich.” 
The Very Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, vice 
president of Georgetown University, 
called the Soviet constitutional guaran- 
tee “a hollow shell.” The next day Pres- 
ident Roosevelt called upon Russian 
leaders to insure religious freedom in 
that country. But their replies to his re- 
quest have thus far been disappointing. 
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Bridges’ Deportation 
Recommended 


For ten weeks last spring a procession 
of witnesses appeared before Judge 
Charles B. Sears in San Francisco. Their 
testimony filled forty-four volumes, a 
total of 7,546 pages. Judge Sears con- 
sidered the catied. Then he reported 
his conclusions to Attorney General 
Biddle. Harry Bridges, the Judge said, 
was a Communist. He should be de- 
ported. 

Harry Bridges is a radical West Coast 
labor leader. He is an Australian. There 
is a law providing for the deportation 
of any alien who belongs to an organ- 
ization which -urges overthrow of the 
American Government by force and 
violence. 

Bridges’ enemies have been trying 
for several years to prove (1) That he 
is a Communist. (2) That the Commu- 
nists want to use force and violence 
against the government. 

The first hearings on the case of 
Bridges were held two years ago. Spe- 
cial Examiner James M. Landis ruled 
that it had not been proved that Bridges 
was a Communist at the time of the 
hearings. It was necessary to prove that 
under the law as it was then worded. 

Since then the law has been changed. 
Now it covers any alien who ever, at 
any time, belonged to the Communist 
ye Judge Sears ruled that Bridges 

ad been a Communist several years 
ago, whether he is now or not. And the 
Communist party, the Judge said, does 
advocate overthrow of the government 
by force. This makes Bridges liable to 
deportation under the new phrasing of 
the law. 

In spite of this decision it may be a 
couple of years before the Bridges case 
is finally settled. Bridges will probably 
appeal to the courts. The Supreme 
Court may have the final word. 


Italy Hard-Hit 


Most of the heavy bombing attacks 
of the R.A.F. have been against Ger- 
many. But recently a huge fleet of Brit- 
ish bombers crossed the Alps to Italy. 
They dropped tons of bombs on the 
industrial cities of northern Italy. At the 
same time British planes in the Medi- 
terranean were bombing and machine- 
gunning air fields in Sicily. Some ob- 
servers thought this might be the be- 
ginning of an all-out attack on Italy, 
intended to drive that country out of 
the war. 

There were signs that Italy was suf- 
tering great hardships. 

Heavily scsieglt despatches from 
Rome told of sweeping new restrictions 
on the sale of goods. The government 
published a long list of goods, including 


almost everything with metal in it, 





by Harris & Ewing 


Photo 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull prepares 
to blow out the candles on his birthday 
cake, which was presented to him by 
Washington correspondents. The Secre- 
tary is 70, but the cake had only 20 
candles—one for each of the 20 Latin 
American Republics. 


whose purchase and sale would be for- 
bidden for two weeks. After that these 


* goods will be rationed. 


“In the space of about three weeks,” 
Hefbert L. Matthews telephoned to the 
New York Times. “Italians have seen 
the whole ordinary world in which they 
live crumble about them. Italian indus- 
try is at least half paralyzed by these 
measures that have come suddenly and 
unforeseen.” 5 

The Italian people-were reported to 
be bewildered by the new restrictions. 

The stock market slumped. ~ 

A few days after this the government 
announced that potatoes, beans, lentils, 
milk, cheese, and eggs would be ra- 
tioned. Foods already rationed include 
bread, meats, fats, spaghetti, flour, 
cornmeal and sugar. 

The Germans also were feeling the 
inch. They reported that clothing and 
inen rations soon would be cut 50 per 

cent. But the British announced that 
their food supply was better, thanks to 
American aid. Fat and sugar allowances 


will be increased next month. 


England’s Prospects 


England’s chances look better. That 
was the gist of Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s latest report to the House of Com- 
mons on the progress of the war. 

Britain has seized the initiative from 
Germany in the air, the Prime Minister 
declared. Within the past three months 
British shipping losses have been cut 
two-thirds. For the same period the 
British or of enemy shipping is 
one and one-half times that of three 
—— months, and is increasing by 
eaps and bounds.” “Our reserves of 


food stand than at the outbreak 
of the war.” Britain has “several times” 
considered invading the continent. 

“We have climbed from the pit of 
peril on to a ares | broad plateau,” Mr. 
Churchill asserted. “We can see before 
us the difficult and dangerous upward 
path that we must tread, but we can 
also feel the parallel movement of con- 
vergence of two mighty nations, Russia 

the United States.” 

But Mr. Churchill's rt was not all 
optimism. Hitler is ering from a 
“very serious shortage” in air power, he 
said, but “for the rest he still retains 
the initiative and we have not had the 
force to take it from him.” The danger 
of an invasion of England is not yet 
over, the Prime Minister warned. 

And only “enormous” 
weapons by Britain and the United 
States can keep Russia in the fight. 
“Sacrifices of the most serious and ex- 
treme kind will be necessary by the 
British people.” 


News Roundup 


Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
has reported to Congress that the National 
Youth Administration is playing politics 
with defense. The NYA, Mr. Warren de- 
clared, had asked Army recruiting officers 
not to enlist young men from the NYA. 
The — organization, he charged, was 

ing to keep as many young men as_ pos- 
yo its aie This would justify it in 
asking Congress for more money. This was 
also oe reason, according to Mr. Warren, 
for reducing the NYA age limitation to 16. 
School officials, he said, had ted 
against this. They said it would boys 
to leave school so they could receive NYA 
benefits. The Comptroller General also 
charged “questionable transactions” on the 
part of NYA employes. Aubrey Williams, 
NYA a — Mr. Warren’s 
report “obvio another scare iven 
~y . with intent to diocredt eonther 
administrative agency.” 

. 

President Roosevelt plans to ask Con- 
gress to enlarge the social security Pro- 
gram to protect many more people than 
are now covered. This, the President feels, 
would accomplish two things, It would 
help in the fight against inflation (by draw- 
ing more social security payments into the 
Treasury). And it would help ease the 
way from war to peace when 
the war is over. The President poe 
cover aS many more le as ible 
on vineaeneed rath and a tgs 
pensions. And he would like to work out 
a method for giving greater Federal aid 
to poorer states. 


. 

The New York Yankees won the world 
championship last week by defeating the 
B Dodgers four games to one in 
the World Series. © 

The score of the fifth contest was 8 to |. 

Catcher Owen’s fumble of what should 
dhs big bon tt poe 

itted 
to win the important fourth game 7-4. 
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“ATODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Vig ss 


REEDOM OF THE SEAS — mee nai aint i 
italian vessels of war enter the waters . . vie 


d History Series 


were attacking American merchant ships. During 
s long wars with the French dictator, Napoleon, 
a's freedom of the seas was threatened many ti 
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President Recedvelt gave this warning after ry v7 ve By gn to war with England in 1812. 7m 
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The President’s “shoot first” order it 
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AMERICA'S NAVY IN 1797 WAS SO WEAK 
THAT FRENCH PRIVATEERS CONSTANTLY 
ATTACKED SHIPPING IN THE CARIBBEAN. 














IN 1798 AND 1799, AMERICAN VESSELS 
CONVOYED OUR SHIPS AND CAPTURED 
NUMEROUS FRENCH PRIVATEERS. 






CONGRESS, THEREFORE, ORDERED THE 
COMPLETION OF THREE FRIGATES WHICH 
HAD BEEN STARTED IN 1794, BUT DROPPED, 
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| THE BARBARY STATES OF NORTH AFRICA- 
TUNIS, ALGIERS, AND TRIPOLI, WERE NESTS 
| OF PIRATES. THOUGH WE PAID TRIBUTE TO A SQUADRON WAS SENT TO THE 
| THEM EVERY YEAR, THEY SEIZED OUR MEDITERRANEAN TO PROTECT OUR 
| SHIPS AND IMPRISONED OUR SEAMEN. RIGHTS. ONE AMERICAN FRIGATE, 

THE PHILADELPHIA, RAN AGROUND 
OFF TRIPOLI ANO WAS CAPTURED. 
A DARING BAND LED BY LIEUTENANT 
STEPHEN DECATUR SET HER AFIRE. 



























MR, CANNING, THIS ATTACK 


ON AN AMERICAN SHIP IN < ve! NOW'S OUR 
TIME OF PEACE (5 BUT ME CANCE TO AVENGE 
THe LATEST OF MANY Ne CHESAPEAKE/® 
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THE “LEOPARD - cen mee AFFAIR 
WAS ONE OF SEVERAL BATTLES WHICH 
LED UP TO THE WAR OF (8/2. IN (81, 
THE U.S.S. PRES/DENT SEVERELY DAM- 
AGED A BRITISH WAR VESSEL. 





IN 1807, H.M.S. LEOPARD’S UN- 
auenG THE NAPOLEONIC WARS, BOTH PROVOKED ATTACK ON THE USS. 
BRITAIN AND FRANCE INTERFERED WITH CHESAPEAKE NEARLY LED 

OUR SHIPPING, BUT THE IMPRESSMENT OF | | TO WAR. JAMES MONROE, OUR 
OUR SEAMEN BY THE BRITISH ROUSED MINISTER TO ENGLAND, DEMAND- 
AMERICAN ANGER AGAINST BRITAIN. ED FULL APOLOGY AND DAMAGES. 
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Statue of Leif Ericsson exhibited at 
World's Fair. His sailing route is shown 
on the shield. Original is in Iceland. 


ERE is much in common, though 
Y perhaps more in contrast, between 
the first American democracy and 

the greatest American democracy. 

The republic of Iceland is dated from 
930, the year in which sectional govern- 
ments were replaced by a national parli- 
ament. We date the United States either 
from 1776 or 1789 — from the Declara- 
tion or from the Constitution — so Ice- 
land became a republic either 846 or 
859 years ahead of the United States. 

It has been contended that Iceland 
is part neither of Europe nor of America 
but a midway house between them — 
or, to use a figure with truer and more 

icturesque historical meaning, that Ice- 
and is a stepping stone between the 
Old and New Worlds. The meridian 
dividing eastern and western hemi- 
spheres is usually drawn through Ice- 
land. That line, however, cuts east of 
the middle of the island, and there are 
textbooks which show part of Iceland on 
the map of the eastern hemisphere but 
all of it on the map of the western. 

To reach Iceland from Europe you 
must cross a wide sea, long out of sight 
of land — the distance is more than 500 
miles from southeastern Iceland to the 
nearest large European island, Scot- 
land. But from northwestern Iceland 
children at play can see Greenland 
when they scramble up the mountains 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson, author of this article, is the 
best qualified of all Americans to write on this 
subject. A distinguished explorer in Canada and 
the Arctic, he was born in Manitoba in 1879 of 
icelandic parents, but was educated and has lived 
most of his life in the United States. He is a scholar 
and writer of note, with more than a dozen books 
to his credit, including The Friendly Arctic. 


that are only 180 miles from the still 
higher mountains of the Blosseville 
coast. In northwestern Greenland you 
do not have to climb a hill to see the 
next island west, which is Ellesmere — 
you do not even have tc sail it, but can 
walk across. 

It has been said that, although geo- 
graphically a part of America, Iceland 
is culturally a part of Europe and should 
be classed as a European republic. But 
if culture is to be the standard, what 
republic is American? Not the United 
States, for even Will Rogers spoke Eng- 
lish, a European language, and dressed, 
except on rare occasions, much more like 
an Englishman than like a Cherokee. 
The civilization of the United States is 
ae ag tg European, favoring Eng- 
and. The most American of Western 
republics is perhaps Mexico, but even 
that country is strikingly European, 
favoring Spain. 

Thus it is pointless to say that Ice- 
land is European because its culture is 
European. The logic of that reasoning 
would force us to say that there are no 
American nations, since the culture of 
them all is European. 

The discovery of Iceland was the dis- 
covery of America; or, if you like, it was 
the discovery of the New World. But 
who first unveiled the New World to the 
Old? We know there were Itish clergy 
in Iceland before 795 A.D. A few years 
ago there would have been few objec- 
tions to our saying that they were the 
first European discoverers of land west 
of the Atlantic. 

True, there were many centuries dur- 
ing which it was generally believed that 
the Greeks under as had discov- 
ered Iceland, called by them Ultima 
Thule, around $25 B.C., thus discover- 
ing the New World. But then scholar- 
ship swung for a time to the view that 

eas had sailed from Scotland to 
Norway, instead of from Scotland to 
Iceland. Recently, however, scholarshi 
has tended to swing back again. Ice 
once more is Ultima Thule to many 
of us. 

Columbus is so large a figure in the 
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ICELAND AND AMERICA 


Our New Northern Outpost Was Not Only 
the First American Republic; It Was the Earli- 
est Discovery in the New World, Beating 
Columbus by at Least Seven Hundred Years 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


history of American discovery that we 
Stop for a parenthetical remark: Many 
at first believed that Columbus was tell- 
ing the truth when he said, through the 
testimony of his son Ferdinand, that he 
had been to Iceland in the winter of 
1477 and that he had sailed more than 
300 miles north beyond Iceland with- 
out seeing any ice. (This statement was 
to Columbus part of an argument, which 
became a passion with him, that it is a 
mistake to believe the tropics unin- 
habitable because of the heat, or the 
Arctic because of the cold.) But there 
rose gradually among historians the be- 
lief, which grew into a conviction, that 
it was impossible to sail 300 miles north 
f-om Iceland in winter without seeing 
ice. Recent research has demonstrated, 
however, that the region immediately 
north of Iceland is often iceless. So the 
story of Columbus’ Arctic voyage in 
1477 must be accepted as having some 
foundation. - 

Today we discuss the following proba- 
bilities, among others: 

The Irish had been visiting Iceland 
ter centuries before 795. We now in- 
cline toward thinking it probable that 
the Venerable Bede (674-735) has at 
least one reference showing that Ice- 
land was known in his day. We feel 
similarly about the probabilities where 
Adamnan (679-704) tells us in his Life 
of St. Columba (521-97) that Cormac 
‘visited an uninhabited island in the sea 
beyond Ireland. We are now predis- 
posed to think not merely that Pytheas 
visited Iceland around 325 B.C., but 
also that the implication of his state- 
ment is correct — that he was informed 
about Iceland before he visited it, there- 
fore by the people of the British Isles, 
who may have familiar with it a 
few or even many centuries before. 

The background of these probabilities 
es ramen A yemtee ei 
checking of history, as in case of the 
voyage of Columbus in 1477 A.D. and 
of Pytheas in 325 B.C. The t shift 
in the probabilities has been due rather 
to the archaeologists than to the old- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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important date in the history 
of Japan a of the world. On 
rag iat Eisslied by 
churia Ri contro y 
Japan) was blown The Japan- 
ese Army used this “Mukden inci- 
_dent” as am excuse for occupying 
the whole of Manchuria. 
This was the beginning of a long 


(cane ‘48, 1931 was an 


period of Japanese aggression in 





“Asia. For ten’ years Japan has been 
trying to swallow the rest of 
China. Far to the “south apanese 
warships, planes, and jers._are 


inching up 
Indies. In the north Japan and Rus- 
sia are pushing each other back and 
forth across the Siberian border. The 
Japanese. baye declared that they in- 
tend tebe the masters of Greater 


East Asia. They have j hands 
with Germany and I in a strug- 
gle for of the world. 


How did the Japanese get this 
way? 

Nations do not suddenly start out 
on a career of conquest. just for the 


fun of it. There are always reasons ti 


which drive:them to it. We can per- 
haps understand better where Japan 
is going if we stop for a moment to 
inquire why it is going anywhere. 
Some of the forces which started 
Japan on the path of conquest came 
from. outside the country, But the 
most important may be found within 
Japan itself, Some of them are poli- 
tical and social. Some are economic. 








The most important fact about the 
political and socia Set-up in Ja 
is that , “things are not what they 
seem.” The Japar ~ government 


looks pretty much Tike any other / 





na t. There is the 


Emperor at the head of it. He gov- 4 


ems through a Cabinet. Laws 
passed by a parliament called ' 


Diet. There were, until very rohan 


political parties which elected’ mem, 
bers of one house of the Diet, ( These 
parties were dissolved in 1940.) 
But all this appearance/of dex 
racy means very little. Neither’ 
Emperor, the Cabinet,, nor the: “ 
jue Oa pal 


on the wealth of the- 
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“AT WAR 


and businessmen tried hard to make 
the new system work. Under it they 
might become powerful and wealthy, 
like the politicians and businessmen 
of Europe and America. The mod- 
ern Japanese Army looked down on 
businéssmen just as the samurai -had 
‘sneered at the merchants of their 
The new constitution gave the 
Ssmen a chance to fight for 
lace in the sun. 

years the conflict between ' 
Wo groups see-sawed back 
Bog baneee foreign policy 


same zig- zag course, 


ie or the other proved 













Chinese im. culturé, and: f 
of government were copied im fapai 
But the changes were only s 
The Japanese talked and 
like Chinese. But they still 




















































time the Japanese imitated the oa 
ern world. Ja e missions tra--* 

veled of miles to make => 
notes on how the West did things. . 
Foreign advisors were brought to ™ 


Japan. Japanese students were sent» 
iversities. 


the militarists were on top, 
preaching out for new 
is happened, for exam- 
Russo-Japanese War 
im the First World War. 
+ liberal politicians and 


. surface as the earlier Chinese v Were, strong, Japan 
had been. Under the surfac e conciliatory attitude. 
Japanese still ran their affai s a roe Washington 
same old way. Japan at this 


fo Be attacking China 
to ‘do business with that 
peaceful way. 


This was 


n versus the Army 
berals never succeeded in 


ag Om top for long. But they 
“not finally beaten until 1931. 


ae) 4 


ple who had always ruled Japa 
tinued to do so. : 


And who we For the past ten years the militarists 
Primarily have been firmly in the saddle. They 
the Arm are not always belligerent. Some- 


times they think it is wise to back- 
track a little. But they have never 
lost their grip. 

“Japan's east have been made 
in and by the army,” writes Robert 
Aura Smith in the magazine Who, 
and “and the civilian ‘liberalism’ has be- 
i. come an international fiction when it 
is not merely a pathetic memory. 
Ever since the possibility of govern- 
ment by civilians expired in 1930. . . 
no cabinet has been able. to come 
as into office or stay in office without 

J. Chinese customs. But; the approval of the army and navy. 
ancestors, they are de-. In addition to that, the armed serv- 
hold the real power. \ ices have, in numerous cases, exacted 
not bet away without a} prior pledges of agreement from 

Liberal politicians prospective premiers. . . . Moreover, 
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nomic Forces Which Made Nippon 
the Nation ta a Dangerous Crisis 
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the establishment of an Imperial 
Headquarters, whose “decisions auto- 
matically become policy regardless 
of what either the Cabinet or a now 
impotent Diet may think, has put the 
whole field of Japanese foreign rela- 
tions and domestic procedure into 
the hands of the men who have first 
access to Emperor Hirohito. They 
are the men in his fighting services.” 

A number of factors contributed to 
this victory of the militarists. 


For one thing, the constitution 
gives the Japanese Army certain 
powers which no European army has 
possessed in modern times. The 
heads of the Army and Navy, for ex- 
ample, have direct access to the Em- 
peror. This means that they can go 
over the head of the Premier if they 
object to any policy of his. 

Then the constitution provides 
that the Ministers of War and the 
Navy must be active officers in those 
services. They are nominated by the 
Supreme War Council. This means 
in practice that the War Council can 
overthrow any government to which 
it objects simply by ordering these 
two ministers to resign. And it can 
block the formation of any govern- 
ment by refusing to nominate War 
and Navy Ministers. 


The People Back the Militarists 


Another thing which strengthened 
the Army was the support from other 
groups. Many civilian government 
officials worked with the soldiers. So 
did some naval officers, although the 
Navy as a whole is more reasonable 
and less belligerent than the Army. 

But the biggest factor of all in 
paving the way for a militarist vic- 
tory was the economic situation of 





the country. By the end of 1930 the 
world depression had hit Japan full 
force. Most of the people of Japan 
are small farmers. Japan is one of the 
most seriously over-populated coun- 
tries in the world, with 72,000,000 
people subsisting on an area smaller 
than California. They are too poor 
to buy the goods made in Japanese 
factories. So Japanese industry de- 
‘asap on sales in foreign ‘countries 
or its prosperity. 

In two years of depression ag 
foreign trade was cut nearly in half. 
The whole country suffered. Three 
million workers lost their jobs. Mid- 
dle-class incomes were reduced. 
There was actual famine in some 
places. Strikes and unrest of all kinds 
made their appearance. 

Only a series uf drastic economic 
reforms in Japan could have straight- 
ened out this situation. But the land- 
owners and industrialists were not 
willing to make any real changes. 
This gave the militarists a chance to 
appeal to the people. Like the Fas- 
cists in Europe, they attacked ig 3 
talism and promised to improve the 
lot of the poor people. We will con- 
quer a lot of new territory, they said. 
From it we will get raw materials. 
The conquered peoples will buy the 
things we make in our factories. 
Then Japan will not have to depend 
on foreign trade for its prosperity. 

All these factors contributed to the 
victory of the militarists in 1930. But 
once they were in power their work 
had just begun. Like Hitler and Mus- 
solini, they found that they could not 
carry on an aggressive foreign war 
unless they suppressed all opposition. 

They were not ready to do away 
with the forms of democracy alto- 


gas generated by slow-burning charcoel. 
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gether. But they proceeded to whit- 
tle them down until they meant éven 
less than they had before. Labor and 
radical groups were broken up by 
force, their leaders arrested. Op- 
position politicians were _ assassi- 
nated. In the summer of 1940 all 
political parties were persuaded to 
“dissolve” themselves. 


Fascism Takes Root 


There were still civilians in the 
Cabinet. But they had less and less 
influence. The Army was already in 
complete charge of the war in China. 
Now a China Affairs Board was set 
up within the Cabinet. It was com- 
posed entirely of military men. And 
it took over full control of economic 
and political, as well as military, re- 
lations between China and Japan. 

The Diet continued to meet, but 
its members were completely ter- 
rorized. No one dared to criticize 
publicly the Army’s policies, A gen- 
eral election was due this year, but 
it has been postponed for one year. 

All major industries have been put 
under state control. Working hours 
have been lengthened. Wage in- 
creases have been banned. So many 
shortages have develo that a 
strict rationing system been set 
up, including food. 

In 1988 a National Mobilization 
Bill was . This would have es- 
tablished a completely totalitarian 
economy in Japan, very much like 


-those of Germany and Italy. It has 


not yet been put in force. 

But neither military aggression 
abroad nor fascism at home have 
solved Japan’s economic problem. 

Industrial production in Japan is 
declining, because factories cannot 
get raw materials. Foreign trade is 
dropping off, for there are fewer 
goods to sell and fewer places to sell 

em. Currency reserves are dwin- 
dling away. And the economic block- 
ade set up by Britain and the United 
States wil make things still worse. 
There are possibilities of an explo- 
sion in this situation. 

But for the time being the militar- 
ist-fascists are making Japan’s policy. 
“And,” Robert Aura Smith prophe- 
sies, “unti] there is a revolution of 
the first order in Dai Nippon they 
will ‘continue to make it.” 

\ 


As part of a national program of con- 
servation, buses in Tokyo now run on 
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DANGER-—INFLATION AT WORK! 


HE inflation skyrocket is 
T about to take off. The 
cost of living has gone 
up seven per cent since ° 
tember, 1939. This means that 
goods costing a dollar in 1939, 
cost $1.07 today. And 
may cost from 10 to 25 per 
cent more within the next 
year. (Schol., October 6, page 
9, Shoppers, Goods & Prices. ) 
Nearly everyongagrees that 
the Government should do 
something about inflation, and 
do it soon, We remember that 
during the First World War 
nothing was done to control 
prices until too late. Sky- 
rocketing prices added $15 
billion to the cost of the-war. 
Between 1915 and 1918 prices 
almost doubled. Workers’ 
wages also went up. But they 
never caught up with prices. 
These high prices caused the 
purchasing power of the dol- 
lar to fall. For instance, in 
1918 a dollar bought only a 
little over 50 cents worth of 
goods. 
But although people favor price 
control they seem to feel that it can 
be done by a “hit-everybody-but-us” 


method. The farmers a that the 
prices of things they buy should be 
strictly con . But they want the 


Government to keep its hands off 

farm prices —at least until they are 

a lot higher than they are now. 
Labor union leaders oppose any 


plan to control wages. argue 
that industry is mn, oa en 
defense orders; that the worker must 
be free to demand a larger share of 
these profits; and that industry can 
pay higher wages out of defense 
profits without having to raise prices. 

Almost every businessman is cer- 
tain that, while it may be necessary 
to control the prices of other busi- 
nessmen, it is not right to keep him 
trom raising his prices. And in- 
sists that wages must be strictly con- 
trolled to prevent inflation. 


The OPA 
Since April, Leon Henderson's Of- 
fice of Price Administration has been 
trying to keep prices from getting out 
of hand. But the OPA (formerly 
OPACS) has had no real power to 








Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 


Will the Price Control Bill Now Before 
Congress Protect Us from a Runaway 
Inflation? Or Do We Need a More 


Drastic Measure? 


make le obey its price rules. All 
it could do was to ask the business- 
man to keep his prices down. In 
some cases this worked. In others 
the businessman ignored the OPA. 
Finally, a bill was written to give 
the OPA more power over prices. 
The bill now is being examined by 
the House of Representatives Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. Later, 
it will be debated in the House, and 
sent to the Senate if the House 
it. If the bill is passed by both 
esas of Congress, and hated by 
the President, the Price Adminis- 
trator will have some power. He can 
tell businessmen to keep prices 
down, not just ask them to do it. 


A Price “Ceiling” 


The bill gives the Administrator 
power to put a “ceiling” over the 
prices of 100 or 125 of the most im- 
portant commodities, such as steel, 
copper, coal, chemicals, cloth, etc. 
Prices would be allowed to fall be- 
low this “ceiling” but they could not 
rise above it without Government 

. The bill does not, how- 
ever, put any “ceiling” over wages 


or salaries. And it puts no con- 
trol on farm prices until they 
rise to 110 per cent of parity. 
“Parity” means that the re- 
lationship between farm prices 
today and the things the far- 
mer buys must be the same as 
it was during 1909-1914. In 
those years the farmer was 
well off because farm prices 
were in balance with the 
prices of things he bought. 
For instance, a bushel of 
wheat might have bought a 
pair of pants and a work shirt 
in 1913. But in recent years 
surpluses of wheat and other 
crops caused farm prices to 
fall. (When the supply of a 
product outruns the demand, 
prices go down.) But the 
prices of things the farmer 
bought did not fall very much. 
So a bushél of wheat may 
have bought only a pair of 
pants. Since 1933 the Govern- 
ment has worked to give the 
farmer 1909-1914 parity — 
again make a bushel of wheat 
equal a pair of pants and a 
work shirt. 
Price “Ceiling” vs. Parity 


Today, the Government is keeping 
surpluses of wheat and other crops 
in storage to prevent a fall in prices. 
In addition, the shipment of huge 
amounts of food to Britain, and in- 
creased buying by defense workers 
and by the Government for the Army 
has raised the prices of some crops 
to parity. A bushel of wheat comes 
close to buying the pair of pants and 
shirt demanded by the farmer. Now, 
however, farmers insist that any price 
contro] bill must allow farm prices 
to rise to 110 per cent of 1909-1914 
parity. In other words they want not 
only the pants and shirt, but a pair 
of work gloves besides. 

Many price control experts fear 
that a rise in farm prices to 110 per 
cent of parity will bring a runaway 
inflation. Suppose, they explain, that 
farmers get these higher prices. The 
cost of. living will go up because food 
costs take half the income of 42 out 
of every 100 families in the nation. 
Workers in factories will demand 
higher wages. If they get higher 
wages, industry will raise its prices 
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to cover this increased cost of er 
business. These higher prices wi 
force the farmer to pay more for his 
goods. So the farmer will demand 
another increase in farm prices. This 
will bring us right back where we 
started. Living costs, wages and 
prices will be chasing one another 
like a dog after his tail. 

There is another side to this argu- 
ment. We shall find it as we follow 
the discussions of the price control 
bill before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


The Bill—Pro and Con 

One of the most important wit- 
nesses to appear before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
. was Bernard M. Baruch. He headed 
the important War Industries Board 
in 1918. Mr. Baruch sharply criti- 
cized the failure to put a “ceiling” 
over wages, salaries and farm prices. 
He urged a bill to “freeze” all prices 
below a certain “ceiling.” His plan 
is to select some day on which wages, 
salaries, rents, and prices were in 
reasonable balance. Then all of them 
would be “frozen” at that level. This 
plan, he argued, treats everyone alike 
and handles all prices together. He 
contended that “one man’s price is 
another man’s costs,” and that all 
costs must therefore be controlled 
in order to prevent price inflation. 
Mr. Baruch concluded that Leon 
Henderson was the best man he 
knew to administer any price con- 
trol law that was passed by Congress. 

Mr. Henderson did not, however, 
support the Baruch plan to “freeze” 
all prices. He told the Banking and 
Currency Committee that a price 
“ceiling” over the most important 
commodities would keep other prices 
in hand. He said a bill “freezing” the 
prices of everything from shoe laces 
to steel would be too hard to en- 
force. Mr. Henderson had little to 
say about the bill’s failure to put a 
“ceiling” on farm prices. 

But the Price Administrator did 
flatly oppose a “ceiling” over wages. 
He argued that strict price control 
would hold down the cost of living 
and give labor no excuse for demand- 
ing higher wages. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. agreed that a wage 
“ceiling” would not be needed if 
prices were controlled, and if high 
taxes were used to keep industry 
from making huge profits. (Schol., 
September 29, p. 9 “All Out” Taxes 


for “All Out” Defense). Large profits, 
he explained, encourage labor to ask 
for higher wages, which in turn may 
force prices higher. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Morgenthau said he -fa- 
vored a new tax bill providing -for 
the Government to take all corpora- 
tion profits above 6 per cent. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s comments on 
farm prices, however, were not pleas- 
ing to farm leaders. He said the fail- 
ure to put a “ceiling” on farm prices 


might bring a runaway inflation. He’ 


offered this plan to hold down the 
rising cost of living. The Govern- 
ment has in storage, he explained, 
large surpluses of crops which were 
held off the market to keep prices 
from falling. Now that prices are 
rising —: the Government 
should release part of these sur- 
pluses. This increase in the supply 
of farm crops would bring supply 
and demand nearer a balance and 
prevent higher prices, Mr. Morgen- 
thau argued. 


Eccles vs. Morgenthau 


You might say that Mr. Morgen- 
thau is two-thirds in favor of the 
present price control bill. But Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which controls 
bank credit, is only one-third in favor 
of it. He favors a “ceiling” on im- 
portant prices, but warns that failure 
to control wages and farm prices will 
start a runaway inflation. 

The New York World-Telegram 
has this to say about the above pro 
and con discussions of the price con- 
trol bill: 

“If you want to control the price of 
ham and eggs you'll have to control the 
price of ham, the price of eggs, the 





Wide World 


Leon Henderson and Bernard M. Baruch 
get their heads together for a discussion 
of price control during hearings on bill. 





of fuel, the cook’s wages, and 
ase other elements of cost. That's 
obvious. . . . We are not impressed by 
the argument that wages and farm 
prices will control themselves by other 
methods if labor and the farmer are 
peel Det ie ee ee 

controlled by Mr. Hend ay 

Labor leaders reply that the bill 
removes the two important causes of 
demands for wage increases—higher 
living costs and high profits by in- 
dustry. If this is done, t add, you 
will not have to control wages to 
keep prices from rising. Donald 
M. Nelson, executive director of 
SPAB (Schol., September 22, page 
9, “SPAB to the Rescue”), supported 
labor’s stand against wage control. 
He warned Congressmen that “unless 
you are prepared to have concentra- 
tion camps, there is no way to en- 
force wages people do not consider 
fair.” 

Finally, labor leaders offer evi- 
dence to show that recent wage in- 
creases in important industries could 
be and have been paid without the 
necessity of price rises. Farm prices, 
they add, have caused most of the 
jump in living costs. 

The Farmers Object 

But the farmers have an answer 
for all this. Factory workers, they 
argue, can afford to pay more for 
food because they have been getting 
higher wages. Farm leaders admit 
that farm prices have fisen 25 per 
cent since 1939. But they explain 
that farm prices were very low be- 
fore they started this rise. “For ten 
years,” explains one farm leader, 
“our prices have been too low to give 
us a reasonable profit. But the public 
has come to consider low farm prices 


as the normal thing.” 


So Does Big Business 

Another side of the price control 
argument is — by the direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. s for 
hundreds of large bes ose 
oppose both the Henderson plan to 
put a “ceiling” on certain prices, and 
the Baruch plan to “freeze” all prices 
and wages. Instead, they want the 
President to appoint a five-man 
board to enforce any price control 
law that is . directors 
seem to feel that control over wages 
is more im 


portant than control over 
prices. They believe the new board 
should have power to put a “ceiling” 
on wages. 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


ARLY in the seventeenth cen- 

tury the North American con- 

tinent—what was then known 
of it-was divided up among several 
contending European powers—S 
France, En Holland, = 
Sweden. A century and a half later 
all of bes contenders a been 
eliminated ex Spain and Eng- 
land. Less Sah subiey later the 
English had taken over everythin 
westward to the Pacific, and north 
the Rio Grande. The triumph of the 
English-speaking les over the 
French and Spanish Sroies in the 
North American continent is one of 
the great facts of modern history. 


What Was the nature of this so- 
called struggle for a Continent? 
What were the stakes of battle? How 
was the struggle fought out? What 
dominant forces controlled its out- 
come? 

The stakes, of course, were land, 
trade, natural wealth, power. But 
these things changed from decade to 
decade, from generation to genera- 
tion. The real issue, seen but dimly 
at the time by the participants in the 
struggle, was the question of what 
civilization was to il in the New 
World: Spanish, French, or English. 
Few contemporaries, at the 
world as it was in 1600—at Spain so 
mighty and rich, at France so power- 
ful and civilized, at England a small 
island, torn by internal dissension 
and war—few would have thou 


that people ing the En 
tongue were i to rule the 
New World. 


We must beware of getting lost 
in the details of the struggle for the 


continent, or of ning too narrow, 
too limited, a view. t struggle 
was not a matter of King William's 
War or Anne’s War or the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear, It was not de- 
cided by the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham or by any single dramatic 
stroke. It began early in the six- 
teenth century, with the first explora- 


SAAS ASS BRA Ae 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


tions in the New World, with the ef- 
forts of Spain and Portugal to divide 
between them the North and South 
American continents, with the defi- 
ance of these countries by France 
and England. It continued, in one 
form or another, almost down to our 
own times. 

The Swedes and the Dutch were 
quickly eliminated. The struggle be- 
tween the English and the French 
was more protracted: it was largely 


- decided in 1768, and that decision 


was made final by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803. After American inde- 
pendence, the conflict was continued, 





The Struggle for 
A Continent 











in one form or another, between the 
English and the Spanish peoples: the 
acquisition of East and West Florida, 


_ the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 


War cleared the Spaniards out of the 
whole north, of the Rio 
Grande. a century later came 
the last act of the drama, when, spec- 
tacularly enough, the battles of San- 
tiago and Manila eb in 1898 rang 
down the curtain on the Spanish Em- 
pire and raised the curtain on the 
American. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, 
then, it was determined that the 
English-speakin le should 
ae North ee Yet we 
must keep in mind that the triumph 
of the English and their American 
heirs was not so complete as is some- 
times supposed. Spain did succeed, 
of course, in colonizing and control- 
ling an empire larger even than the 
British. The Spanish culture was 
stamped upon most of South and 
Central America, Mexico, and parts 

















of what is now southwestern United 
States. The French, too, driven out 
of America, left a substantial popu- 
lation and important institutions: 
Quebec is today more French than 
France itself, while traces of French 
culture persist in Louisiana. 


Yet it is the English influence that 
is dominant, the English civilization 
that prevails. What is the explana- 
tion of this? First, and most obvious, 
is the fact that nature itself favored 
the English peoples. The climate, 
soil, am natural wealth were adapt- 
able to English traits. 


But contributing factors were no 
less important, for we must remem- 
ber that other peoples, too, had ac- 
cess to the Mississippi Valley and 
the Far West. These contributing 
factors can be summed up in the 
generalization that the England of 
the 17th and 18th centuries was 
more liberal, more progressive, than 
were her rivals. “> age policy en- 
couraged large-scale emigration. 
English colonization looked to the 
creation of new Englands rather than 
merely to hasty exploitation for the 
benefit of the crown. English com- 
mercial policy was, on the whole, 
generous, a religious policy 
tolerant, English political policy 
liberal. 


All of this was in striking contrast 
to the policies that were m hove by 
Spain and France. These nations dis- 
couraged large scale migration, re- 
fused to permit religious dissenters 
to settle in colonies, restricted trade 
and severely controlled commerce, 
exploited natural resources and na- 
tive po They relied heavily 
upon military control, and main- 
tained a repressive political attitude 
toward colonists. us the French 
and Spanish colonies languished, 
while the English flourished. And 
when the test came, the English col- 
onies were strong, compact, numer- 
ous, and enlightened, and were able 
to overcome their rivals. 
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Session of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration 
Board in action. 
Awards, which are 
usually binding, have 
the force and effect 
of court decisions. 
Harvey Lippman 


izations im scores of communities. 

All states except South Dakota and 
Oklahoma have laws by which an agree- 
ment to arbitrate an existing dispute 
may be enforced in the regular courts. 
This means that the arbitrator’s award 
has the force of a court decision. If a 
“map agrees to arbitrate, then changes 

is mind and tries to take the case to 
court, the judge will throw his case out. 
A loser can appeal to the court to set 
aside the arbitrators award on the 
pont that it was unfair. But he will 

nd the court hard to convince, because 
A.A.A. arbitrators have built up a repu- 


_trmo, om//d| Lets Settle It Out of Court 


anen nn nannonsaneesenel 


| ~ community has its share of 


disputes over money matters. Mr. 

Jones wants Mr. Brown to pay for 
damages to his car. Mrs. Jackson says 
the dry cleaner ruined her living room 
rug. Grocer Smith claims that the saus- 
ages bought from Farmer Johnson had 
spoiled before he was ready to sell 
them. 

These disputes can be taken to court. 
In fact, too many of them end up there. 
Our courts are jammed . with cases, 
many of them involving small amounts 
of money. But these cases run up a tre- 
mendous bill for court costs and law- 
yers’ fees each year. In addition, these 

uarrels waste valuable time, and cause 
ill-will among the people of a com- 
munity : 

Here is where the American Arbitra- 
tion Association comes in. It was started 
15 years ago to help people settle their 
disputes out of court. The A.A.A. has a 
list of 7,000 men of intelligence, hon- 


This truck driver is giving his version of 
how an accident happened. The arbi- 
trator is the man making notes at right. 


Rockefeller Center Magazine 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 


THOM NO, | 7——American Arbitration Association " 


esty, and good business sense, who 
serve as arbitrators of disputes. The As- 
sociation makes no prokt It is o 6 
ported by over 400 corporations, tr 
associations, and public-spirited indi- 
viduals, and by small fees paid by those 
who use the services of its arbitrators. 

The Association’s fees for a single 
hearing amount to one or two per cent 
of the claim involved. For example, a 
case involving $500 or less costs $5. For 
each extra day a hearing runs, the fee 
is half that of the first day. Disputants 
do not need lawyers to present their 
cases. 

Nation-Wide Service 

The arbitration of most important dis- 
putes takes place in the Association's 
New York City headquarters, since 
most national business organizations 
have offices in New York. But the 
A.A.A.’s services are available to peo- 
ple throughout the country. The Asso- 
ciation has arbitrators located in 1,700 
cities and it can arrange hearings any 
place without delay. These arrange- 
ments are made through the chambers 
of commerce and local business organ- 


Rockefeller Center Magazine 
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tation for honesty and fair play. Out of 
12,000 awards made by arbitrators only 
six per cent have been appealed to the 
courts. In only two instances did the 
court order rehearings of the cases. And 
in each instance the second hearing up- 
held the award of the arbitrator. 

Let us see how arbitration works by 
examining the dispute between Grocer 
Smith rm Farmer Johnson. It’s the kind 
of a dispute that could happen in your 
own home town. 

Grocer Smith says he kept Farmer 
Johnson’s sausages in his icebox for a 
few days. Then when he opened them 
he found that they were spoiled. He 
argues that they must have been de- 
livered in that condition. Farmer John- 
son insists that the sausages were in 
good condition. He demands payment 
of his bill for $23. A lot of harsh words 
are exchanged. Finally, both men de- 
cide it would be wise to settle this dis- 
pute out of court. 

Experts examine rug damages for which 
a housewife claimed $5. Experts sup- 
ported her claim, and the cleaner paid. 
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They agree to arbitrate. Grocer Smith 
and Farmer Johnson then sign an agree- 
ment to put their case up to the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association. William 
jou the town banker and A.A.A. ar- 


itrator for that area, selects two other - 


inen to serve with him on this case. The 
men are John Davis, owner of the hard- 
ware store, and Lewis Allen, dealer in 
milk and eggs. 
‘ Ne Court Battle 

The hearing is handled in a way that 
cools the disputants down. For win do 
the court phrase “James Smith vs. Rob- 
ert Johnson” is not used. (Expert ar- 
bitrators say the “vs.” angers some peo- 
ple.) Grocer Smith and Farmer John- 
son sit around a table with the three 
arbitrators and discuss the dispute 
calmly. There is no dramatic courtroom 
battle between lawyers. 

The discussion soon establishes these 
tacts. Farmer Johnson had delivered 


sausages to three other customers at the: 


same time he delivered the order to 
Grocer Smith, and these customers were 
satisfied. The hardware store owner re- 
called that Grocer Smith had trouble 
with his icebox in recent months, and 
had been advised to get a new motor. 
The arbitrators decide that Farmer 
Johnson should be paid in full for his 
sausages. The case is closed in less than 
three hours. And, most important, 
Grocer Smith promises to check up on 
his icebox, and then order some more 


sausages from Farmer Jghnson. 
The smallest claim ae by the 


Association was for $5, for a spot a 
cleaning firm left on a rug. The arbi- 
trator (a rug ser? visited the rug 
owner's home agreed to award her 
$1.47 damages. The largest amount in- 
volved was $2,000,000, sought by an 
agent as commission on a fur contract. 
The case had been tried in a state court. 
The jury had t six weeks hearing 
evidence, and then disagreed. Having 
spent $9,500 on the case, the disputants 
tried arbitration. Three arbitrators set- 
tled the case quickly at a cost of $507. 


Making Democracy Work 

In its early days the Association han- 
dled only cases involving disputes be- 
tween buyers and sellers, and other 
trade problems. Latér, however, corpo- 
rations and labor unions began naming 
the Association to arbitrate disputes 
over wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. The Association’s Labor Tribunal, 
started in 1938, has handled over 400 
labor cases. 

C. V. Whitney, president of the 
A.A.A., and also board chairman of Pan 
American Airways, says arbitration can 
do much to defense production 
by a“ away with the long court de- 
lays costly legal fees that bog down 


business and industry. 
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Man of Many Jobs 





Press Ass'n, Inc. 


Henderson works about 16 hours a day 


AST year the town of Millville, New 

Jersey, added to its bronze scroll 

~ of honored citizens in Millville’s 

Municipal Building the name of Leon 

Henderson. The exercises were held in 

Memorial High School, where Mr. 
Henderson was graduated in 1913. 

Next year, however, Henderson may 
well be listed on a scroll of unpopu- 
larity. As head of the Office of Price 
Administration, he is likely to have the 
distasteful job of deciding -the price of 
every article bought or sold in the coun- 
ing 2 p. 11). In shart, he’s supposed 
to see that a runaway inflation does not 
send the cost of living skyrocketing. 
One might think that any official who 
fights inflation would become a popular 
man. But Henderson is not optimistic 
about it. 

“Soon,” he says, “I shall become the 
most unpopular man in the country. 
Nearly everyone a that inflation is 
a terrible thing, but it’s always the other 
fellow’s prices that people want curbed. 
.. » I will have to take something from 
one group and give it to another, and 
neither will be satisfied.” 

But people who know Henderson say 
that he p and gets his facts straight 
and has the courage to speak up. In 
1987, for instance, New Dealers and 
businessmen were looking forward to a 
continued business boom. But not Hen- 


_derson. He predicted another slump 


within the year. His argument was that 

rices were rising so rapidly that people 
soon would have to limit their buying, 
and this would force factories to close 
down. He stuck to his argument in 
spite of much criticism. When the 


Leon Henderson Expects to 
Become “‘Most Unpopular 
Man” in the United States 


slump came, newspapermen called him 
“the only economist in the Administra- 
tion who saw what was coming and 
had the courage to say so.” 

The job of controlling 1,000 nervous 
prices will keep Henderson at his desk 
day and night. But for at least 22 of his 
46 years Henderson's activities have 
been enough to make the “busy bee” 
hide its face in shame. 

In 1914 Henderson left the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and took a post- 

aduate course at Millville Memorjal 
High School. He had nearly starved at 
the University trying to live on a $10 a 
month allowance and various odd jobs. 
So he came home to catch his breath. 
Here was his schedule for “easy living.” 

He got up at dawn, tended the 
horses, then bicycled to Millville to de- 
liver papers. He returned home, hitched 
up a team, and took a group of children 
to school. (His father had a contract 
for this job.) Then he drove home, un- 
hitched the team, and bicycled two 
miles to school. During the day, Leon 
took ten minutes of United Press news 
over the wire two times a day for the 
Millville Republican. Then he bicycled 
home, hitched up the team, and col- 
lected the children. After that he played 
football, basketball, baseball, or prac- 
ticed with the track team. 

The next year Leon got a working 
scholarship at Swarthmore College. 
And he really worked. He was a pro- 
fessor’s secretary, typed themes, minded 
babies, waited on tables, refereed bas- 
ketball games, ran an ice-cream busi- 
ness, did landscape gardening, and took 
dictation in a local bank. During the 
World War he worked in the Army 
Ordnance Department and became a 
captain. 

He taught a short time at Carnegie 
Tech, then became deputy secretary in 
the administration of Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania. He was the Governor's 
handy man, and held down six jobs at 
a total salary of $5,000 a year. When he 
left to fight loan sharks for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, his state jobs were 
to persons whose salaries totaled 

28,000 a year. After he went to work 
for the Russell Sage Foundation, Hen- 
derson married Myrlie Hamm. They 
now have three children. 

In 1933, Henderson out-shouted Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson during an argument 
over NRA codes. The General hired 
him, and Henderson has held half a 


dozen Government jobs since then 
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16 Scholastic 


WHO SAID, POOR FISH? 


asks the earnest gentleman in 
the tweed suit. 

You can see that the crowd is in- 
terested. A little murmur Boes up. Yes, 
how do the fish get over? 

The scene is in the temporary 
wooden shelter on the rim of the Co- 
lumbia River by the great new Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

At first sight a fish may seem a cold 
and clammy subject for a legend. But 
anybody who has seen a couple of 
Chinook salmon hurl themselves out 
of the icy waters like released steel 
springs straight against a raging cur- 


‘B: how do the fish get over?” 


rent and scrape and flip and jump their 
way over a 10-foot obstacle has had his 
heart pulled up into his mouth with 
a gasp of admiration, 

Tests have shown that salmon have a 
homing instinct that wouldn’t be bad 
for a pigeon. They live in the ocean 
for a while, and then they go back u 
river to the same place they st 
out from, at the end of their four-year 
cycle, there to spawn and start the 
cycle anew. 

And that is why the Department of 
Interior is operating the first fish “taxi” 
service. 

To tell the thing consecutively let 





A. LEARNING FROM PICTURES 


Circle the Letter T if the statement 
is true of the pictures on page 3 and 
page 8, F if the statement is false. 

T F 1. This statue of Leif Ericsson 
stands in the main square in 
Reykjavik. 

F 2. Large trees and rich farm 
iande cover Iceland. 

F 3. Churchill is shown review- 
ing Canadian troops. 

F 4. The buildings in Iceland 
have to be built into the 
hills for protection from the 
cold. 

F 5. Iceland has some good har- 
bors. 

F 6. Wool is produced in Ice- 
land. ' 

F 7. The dress of the e 
shows Scandinavian Pink - 
ence. 

T F 8. The public library of Rey- 
kjavik shows an interest in 
modern forms of architec- 
ture. 


B. WHAT’S NEW? 


Insert the word or words necessary 
to complete the statement. 

1. General Alois Elias is no ordinary 
citizen; he has been Premier of 





2. The “Iron Guard” is the Fascist 
group in the country of —_______. 
8. At the end of September, many 
people tried to “beat the tax” on 


4. Harry Bridges is said to be a 
Communist, but his friends say he is 
being persecuted because he is a 
leader of 

5. Prime Minister Churchill de- 
clared that Germany is suffering a 
severe shortage in 

6. The “Pittsburgh of China,” an 
industrial center attacked by the 
Japanese, is the city of 














What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


7. The major threat to Russia now 
is the drive on the 
Basin. 

8. An important issue, discussed by 
Secretary Knox before the American 
Bar Association, is the question of 





C. PRICE CONTROL 


Underline the best definition for 
each term below. 

1. Inflation means (a) rise in prices, 
(b) fall in prices, (c) very rapid rise 
in prices. 

2. Profits refer to (a) interest on 
money borrowed, (b) difference be- 
tween selling price and cost of pro- 
duction, (c) difference between labor 
and material cost and selling price. 

3. Purchasing power means (a) the 
amount of paw which a given amount 
of wages will buy, (b) the amount of 
money labor has to spend, (c) the 
willingness of people to purchase 
goods. 

4. Prices refer to (a) the amount 
of money goods are worth, (b) the 
cost of goods in the market, (c) the 
amount of goods one buys. 

5. A price “ceiling” would (a) set 
an amount above which prices could 
not rise, (b) set the price for goods, 
(c) set the cost of goods. 


6. An agricultural surplus is (a) é 


the amount of goods produced, (b) 
oods produced in large quantities, 
fe) the amount of goods produced in 
excess of demand. 

7. Parity in farm prices refers to (%) 
the relation between prices and a fixed 
purchasing power, (b) the price at 
which goods will be sold, (c) the rela- 
tion between prices and cost of pro- 
duction. 

8. The cost of living refers to (a) 
the price of food, (b) the amount one 
spends for goods and services, (c) the 
average price of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 














us go downstream 450 miles to Bonne- 
ville Dam. 


The salmon run on the Columbia is , 


important commercially. It amounts to 
$7,000,000 a year. The question rose, 
when the Government first proposed to 
build the dam right across the river, 
how are the salmon going to get over 
the thing to spawn? 

Most le know what was done 
here. Fish “ladders” were built around 
the dam in a series of ascending ce- 
ment pools. Controversy rose as to 
whether fish would have the resolution 
and persistency to go up the ladders 
for a 60-foot-rise. Well, the fish go up. 

Well, we have got our salmon over 
the Bonneville aad now we must take 
it 450 miles upstream to Grand Coulee. 

The lecturer says, defensively, that 
the dam is just too big for a salmon 
to go up, so eight specially designed 
tank trucks, equip For 2s Aaa “taxi” 
service, ice-cooled and aerated and 
probably the only ones of their kind 
in the world, have been constructed. 

You see, there are a number of tribu- 
tary streams of the Columbia above 
Bonneville, but below Coulee, which 
have been nearly depleted of salmon. 
It is believed that if young salmon are 
once planted in these streams at an 
impressionable age they will come back 
to the stream later on. 

What happens is that fish are tra 
at the lad i at Rock Island ~ am 
their way up river, loaded into tank 
trucks and transported to the holding 
ey on Icicle Creek where they are 

ept one to six months until they are 
ripe for spawning. Then they are 
caught and spawned artificially and the 
eggs placed in troughs in the Leaven- 
worth Hatchery for three to five months. 
When the fry are ready to feed they 
are transferred to rearing pools. Later, 
they are taxied in tank trucks and dis- 
tributed to various tributaries to which 
it is hoped they will form under-water 
attachments that will endure all their 
lives. 

Richard L. Strout in 

Christian Science Monitor 
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$0 YOU WANT TO LEAD A SWING 


T happened a few years ago at 

} Lady Milbank's garden party in 

England. Hal Kemp was drink- 

ing a rather lonely spot of tea on the 

veranda when a stranger, in a wacky 

costume which included boots, 
sauntered up. 

“Sorry to intrude, Mr. Kemp,” he 
said. “But I've received marvelous 
reports about your band at the Picca- 
dilly. Really, I'll have to come down 
and hear it.” 

“Well, now, that’s just fine,” Hal 
answered, giving the man a parting 
slap on the back. “Come on down, 
and bring the whole family.” 

The whole family, Hal found out 
later, to his discomfort, included the 
crowned heads of the British Empire. 
For the boot-shod stranger was the 
prince who is now King of England! 

Now, what does this story have to 
do with forming a band in your 
neighborhood? Just this: Only a short 
time before Kemp’s band attracted 
world-wide attention, it was just a 
pipsqueak high school outfit like 
thousands of others in the country 
today. They called themselves the 
“Merrymakers,” and used to split 
$30 dance jobs six ways. Between 





Maurice Seymour photo 
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Paul Whiteman set the musical world by 
the ears in 1924 when he conducted the 
first high-brow jazz concert in history. 


As an example of how high-school 
boys can graduate in music, Jimmie 
Lunceford is outstanding. Lunceford 
used to teach physical education and 
music at Manassa High in Memphis. 
There were six boys in the music 
class who showed special aptitude for 
instruments, and Lunceford devoted 
all his spare time to training them in 
orchestra work. On their graduation, 
Lunceford gave up teaching and fol 
lowed his pupils to Fisk University, 
where the boys received their college 
education. (Lunceford had gradu- 
ated from Fisk with honors a few 
years before.) The Jimmie Lunce- 
ford band you hear today is a tribute 
to a teacher's faith in his students. 
For it still revolves around that orig- 
inal nucleus of the music teacher and 
his six star pupils. 

On the average, the talent avail- 
able for your first band venture won't 





One of the Top-Notchers in Popular Music 
Tells How to Form a High School Dance Outfit 


By Paul Whiteman and Leslie Lieber 


jobs, the Kemp band spent most of 
its time working out novel effects. 
For every hour of jobs, they prac- 
ticed six. In college, later on, their 
distinctive style won first prize in a 
national amateur band contest spon- 
sored by B. F. Keith, the vaudeville 
ae The first prize happened 
to be the London engagement, which 
incidentally put them on the map in 


. America, too. 


The neighborhood band is fo swing 
music what the sandlot team is to 
major league baseball. They're the 
hothouses for the breeding of young 


swing musicians. Playing alone all_ 


the time is exactly like talking to 
yourself, The first step in bandlead- 
ing is learning to “converse” with 
other instruments, to blend in with a 
trio or a whole section, to soft-pedal 
your musica] individuality for the 
good of the ensemble. 

Most of the top men started out in 
their local high school or town bands. 
be brilliant. The woods are full of 


poor players at fourteen and sixteen 
— half-hearted boys who in the long 
run, will get weeded out, sell their 
instruments or let them rot in the 
attic. “I play sax” — these are about 
the easiest three words in the mu- 
sical language, because the saxo- 
eee is the easiest instrument to 
earn how to play—badly. So choose 
men carefully. Sort out a few kin- 
dred spirits from your high school 
band. Search around the town and 
corral that carpenter’s son who prac 
tices all day. Do a little Pusan? a 
ping at the music school. Musicians 
are like corn on the cob. Unless hand 
picked, there are lots of bad ears. 

If there’s a telephone in your 
house and you're willing to shoulder 
the burden of arranging and post- 
poning rehearsals — or better still, 
if youve got an uncle on an enter- 
tainment committee who is able to 
throw a couple of jobs your way - 
nobody will contest your right to 
lead the band. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Now, what instruments should this 
neighborhood outfit consist of? Let’s not 
be too particular oni this point. You'll be 
lucky if your first rehearsal doesn’t turn 
out to be a jumble of piano, tuba, banjo, 
trombone, cello and bugle. No matter 
how good you are at anagrams you 
can’t twist an orchestra out of that! In a 
small town there’s only one solution: 
convert the tuba man into a bull fiddle 
player, the banjoist into a guitarist, the 
cellist into a saxophonist and the bugler 
into a trumpeter. 

These switches aren’t+as hard as 
they sound. Benny Goodman’s brother, 
Harry, started out as a tuba player. He 
switched to bass fiddle, though, when 
he found out about the tuba taboo. 
Benny, himself, couldn’t have played 
with Ben Pollack or any of those early 
orchestras if he hadn’t taken up the saxo- 
phone, which is a more basic instru- 
n.ent than the clarinet for a swing band. 
Once you get the group. going with 
tona fide swing instruments, there's 
hardly any limit to the possible com- 
binations. The Dorsey Brothers’ orches- 
tia, one of the finest in band history, 
used only one trumpet on some of their 
records. Yet everybody else swears by 
three. Isham Jones’ big organization 
boasted two basses — a tuba and a bull 
fiddle— an unusual departure from 
orthodox instrumentation. Of course, the 
ideal rhythm cushion for your neighbor- 
hood band would be piano, drums, 
guitar and bass violin. 

When you start your first rehearsal 
get everybody around the piano and 
tune up. It’s important to assure the 
best possible intonation before you be- 
gin, to play at all. As a leader, one of 
your most important jobs is directing 
rehearsals. They ought to be figured out 
it. a businesslike manner 

Don’t waste precious moments jam- 
ming “Honeysuckle Rose.” In going 


through a new number, it's usually best 
to plow through the arrangement right 
to the coda—despite sour notes and 
bewildered musicians lost along the 
way. This gives the band a good work- 
ing idea of what comes when and 
where. After you've gone all the way 
through, then concentrate on details. 

The object of rehearsals isn’t to hack 
«way like wild men at a number until it 
just naturally succumbs. Perfection 
without style is a cold and uninterest- 
ing proposition. If you don’t develop a 
style of playing, you might end up as 
an orchestra leader, but the orchestra 
will end up trailing the field. So don’t 
forget style is your trademark, your 
passport to the best jobs. Fortunately, 
group style is easier to get than the abil- 
ity of an individual to improvise. Large 
orchestras are branded by the peculiar 
arrangements they play, the tricks they 
use and the intonation of the instru- 
mental combinations. 

Some of these musical mannerisms 
just develop by accident. Guy Lom- 
bardo, for instance, doesn’t try to knock 
the slats out from under the melody. 
He hardly ever deviates from the 
tune, yet his orchestra has unmistakable 
trademarks. His effects come from a 
small subdued brass section with a 
— staccato touch, and a tearful- 
sounding saxophone trio with a nervous 
vibrato. Empty spaces in the back- 
ground are filled in by delicate piano 
arpeggios, and the drummer is seen but 
not heard — by anybody except the mu- 
sicians in the band. 

If you're going to have a pure swing 
band, you'll have to rely on the dis- 
tinctiveness of your arrangements and 
cf your hot ‘iho men rather than on 
cute tricks. It’s hard to put your finger 
on just what makes a swing band’s 
style. If you can describe that style, 
then you're describing swing! And they 





Two young Whiteman tans having lunch 
with the maestro. No comment is needed 
if you look aft those eyes af right. 
say that can’t be done with words. 


In mentioning arrangements in this 
chapter on neighborhood bands, I'm 
not suggesting that you tackle any fancy 
stuff. Stick to stock orchestrations unti] 
you get your bearings. Somebody in 
your with arranging talent will 
probably volunteer a few ials. Whip 
them into shape and include them in 
your dance sets by all means... . for 
that somebody in your band will soon 
get tired of batting out special arrange- 
ments for nothing. As a successful band- 
leader, you'll have to spend big money 
for special arrangements. That's why | 
say, wait until you can afford them. A 
musician doesn’t have tc be an arranger 


“ himself to lead a band. But it often eases 


the way to the top when the orchestra 
directly interprets the leader's ideas 
written down i. black and white. 

Most leaders employ a staff ot ar 
rangers and _ them assignments as 
newspaper editors do. Some specialize 
irs sweet numbers, others are responsi- 
ble for “sock” tunes. A good arrange- 
ment costs around $200. It may be one 
day or two weeks in process of prepara- 
tion, depending on the arranger's in- 
spiration. Once out of the arranger’s 
mind, the score has to be copied out on 
manuscript paper by union penmen—an 
additional forty dollars. I usually spend 
$1,000 a week to dress up the music for 
just a half-hour radio show. On the othe: 
hand, Glenn Miller until quite recently 
spent nothing but time for his wonderful 
arrangements. For Glenn happens to 
combine a talent for beauti bal- 
anced arrangements with his swell trom- 
bone playing. Larry Clinton is another 
bandleader who began as an arranger. 
Before forming his own band, Clinton 
did brilliant free-lance work for Tommy 
Dorsey and Glen Gray. Once caught in 
the mad rush of band-leading Tuties, 
though, there isn’t much time for ar- 
ranging. Clinton and Glenn 
Miller don’t do much of their own work 
any more. 

So I'm not insisting that you arrange 
your own stuff. You must be able to dis- 
tinguish a good arrangement from a 
bad one. Select the arranger who makes 
the band sound up to your ideals. Guide 
him with suggestions if you want, trim a 
measure here and spruce up a passage 
somewhere else. But rely on a ialist 
for arrangement output. Youll have 
your full rehearsing the band, 
playing your instrument, and taking 
care of the thousand-and-one little prob- 
= that only the bandleader can cope 
with. 

We've been talking big in this chap- 
ter on neighborhood Ciok. High-sound- 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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OW does it feel to be back in 
school? — terrible? Well, cheer 
up. Remember there are seven 

million others feeling just the same 
way you do, only worse! 

And that brings up the point of 
this month’s reading. Doesn't it make 
you furious to hear an older 
say, “You're lucky. You're only a kid. 
You don’t have any worries. Why, 
high-school days are the happiest 
days of your life”? 

There ought to be a professional 
nightmare in the shape of a big 
bottle of red ink hired ially to 
haunt the dreams of this fellow. He 
is so busy raising a family or holding 
down a tough job that he’s forgotten 
the first date he ever had, when he 
wondered whether he looked as well 
as the next fellow or wished he had 
an extra dollar to spend on his girl 
or felt funny because his 
wouldn’t behave when he was danc- 
ing. Perhaps he didn’t have those 
worries; maybe his studies came 
pretty hard, and it was easier to copy 
an answer from the star pupil's paper 
than to struggle through to @ sure 


failure all alone. Possibly his ts 
didn’t speak v. En or 
didn’t his wo 
bitions. Anyhow, now that he’s in the 


midst of other worries, the troubles 
of the past don’t look so serious to 
him. . 

But they did look serious at the 
time — just as look serious to 
you now. What an intelligent 
person do when faced with a com- 
plex situation? Probably his first 
move is to talk things over with 
parents or friends. But if for some 
reason the right solution does not 
seem to be i then he 
must turn elsewhere; mi the most 


DESIGN FOR READING 


How to Get Maximum Enjoyment 
. Out of Books for Today’s World 


I. School and College Life 
j™ By Alfred T. Hill 


Culver Military Academy 


Let's take, for example, the case 
of Henry Aldrich, well known to 
radio fans. Poor Henry finds himself 
in the midst of an embarrassing situ- 
ation with astounding regularity. As 
you probably know, it all started 
when H was the hero of a play 
about high school, called What a 
Life, written by the same Clifford 
Goldsmith who now does the radio 
scripts. The play, of course, is a huge 

ly on what takes place in the 
principal's office from eight in the 
morning till four in the afternoon 
with Henry, his girl, Barbara, and his 
rival, George Bigelow, playing im- 

t parts. It's all very humorous 
and light, but at the same time it 
deals with real school problems and 
makes them seem a little more un- 
derstandable. 

What a Life would be a good play 
to start this month’s reading on be- 
cause it leaves you with a feeling 
that after all—hard though it is — 
school is not such an impossible 
place. 

Well, that’s just a start. Here is 
your bibliography for the month. You 
will find considerable range in con- 
tent, literary type, and maturity of 
approach. These are available in 
most libraries and obtainable fre- 
quently in inexpensive editions. 


Novels 


Walk Like a Mortal, by Dan Wicken- 
den. Wm. Morrow Co., N. Y. 

A high school senior struggles 
through a difficult year because of the 
distractions of a mother-father dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, by Hug 
Walpole. Penguin Books, Inc., N. Y. 
(25c). 

A young teacher in an English school 
discovers why older teachers are some- 
times narrow minded and unattractive. 
This is an understanding treatment of 
faculty life in a boarding school — some- 
thing worth thinking a 
eremy at Crale, Hi Walpole. 

Grosset & Dunlap. N a ~ 
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Jeremy, aged fifteen, struggles against 
injustice and unpopularity until he 
finally solves his problems in an English 
school situation closely aarmnge Sgr 


American prep-school situation. This is 


pleasant but very light. 

The Education of Hyman Kaplan, by 
Leonard Q. Ross. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., N. Y. 

Kaplan's heroic and uproarious strug: 
gle to master English in a night school. 


The Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
This story of a university professor's 

daughter has been a favorite with girls 

for many years. The “twig” thinks her 
way independently to an evaluation of 
her early family training. 

The Anxious Bench, by L. E. Laflin. 
Seymour Co., Chicago. 

This is a light but sympathetic treat- 
ment of life in a typical American boys’ 
private school. 


Plays 


What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. 
Dramatists Play Service, N. Y. 
Henry Aldrich encounters academic, 

financial, and social obstacles in a hilari- 

ous satire on the all-American high 
school. 

Brother Rat, by Monks and Finklehoff. 
Random House, N. Y. 

This is a very amusing but highly 

romantic version of life at Virginia Mili- 

tary Institute. 


Young Woodley, by John Van Druten. 
Samuel French, N. Y. 


A sensitive youth becomes the vic- 
tim of undue persecution from his 
classmates in an English school because 
of a highly idealistic love affair. 


Bachelor Born, by Ian Hay (Beith) 

Samuel French, N. Y. 

Charles Donkin, a popular and sen- 
sible housemaster in an English school, 
finds himself deluged with visiting fe- 
male friends who turn his quiet school 
life into a riot of laughable situations. 


The Male Animal, by James Thurber & 
Elliot Nugent. Random House, N. Y. 


This is a delightful satire on the typi- 
cal American college, treating seriously 
such matters as “academic freedom” and 
poking fun at returning alumni. 
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20 Scholastic 


Non-Fiction 


Choosing a College, by John R. Tunis. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 

This is a thasoughly readable and 
practical answer to aol academic, 
athletic, and social questions concerning 
college today. 


Were We Guinea et Henry Holt & 

Co., N. Y. 

The seniors in the high school ot 
Ohio State University wrote this book 
themselves to evaluate their educational 
experiences in a progressive school. This 
is an honest treatment of education by 
those who are being educated. 

And Gladly Teach, by Bliss Perry. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

One of America’s well-known pro- 


blescve 


“READING FOR ENIC 


and penetrating satire make this an 
entertaining treatment of many sides of 
school life that are not in reality too 
light. 


For turther reading in this field, ask 
your librarian for some of the follow- 
ing well-known. titles: 

Old Days in the English School 
Tom Brown's School Days—Thomas 

Hughes 

— and Company—Rudyard Kipling 
Bye, Mr. Chips—|ames Hilton 

The Little Red School House of America 
The Hoosier Schoolboy—Edward Eg- 

gleston 


The_Hoosier Schoolmaster—Edward Eg- 
gleston 


Vandamm Photo 


Because you probably will never get into the jams that Henry Aldrich does, you 
will find the play What a Life hilarious reading. In scene above, Henry and George 
Bigelow, his rival for Barbara’s affections, come to blows in the principal's office. 


fessors and writers gives an enjoyable 
account of his experiences in many dif- 
ferent college classrooms with interest- 
ing comments on education during the 
last fifty years. 


The Goodly Fellowship, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. Macmillan Co., N. Y., The 
Goodly Heritage (same author); 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 

These two books are readable ac- 
counts of education today and yesterday 
by one of the leading women —" 
in a great American girls’ co 
School, College, and Character, by Le 

Baron R. Briggs. Houghton Mifflin 

Co 


This is a sound treatment of a tran- 
sition period from high school to col- 
lege. 

The Lighter Side of School Life, by Ian 
Hay. LeRoy Phillips (agent) 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Ian Hay’s delighful sense of humor 


The Legend of Sleepy Hoilow—Wash- 
ington Irving 


Short Stories and Essays 
Oxford As I See It—Stephen Leacock 


Young Man Axelbrod—Sinclair Lewis 
Mr. Minnow in Trouble—Hale 


After you have read .several books 
on school and college, you may want 
to discuss some of them from a criti- 
cal standpoint or to make a creative 
contribution to the subject from your 
own experience. If so, send in your 
papers (about 500 words) — short 
stories, critical essays, personal es- 
says, and letters to Design for Read- 
ing, The Round Table, Scholastic, 
220 East 42d St., New York City. 

Here are some self-starters, but 
you may make up any titles or sub- 
jects to suit yourself if you have a 
special idea for airing. 
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Topics to Write About 
1, “H-e-n-e-r-y! Oh, H-e-n-e-r-y Add 
r-i-c-h!” 
“Coming, Mother.” 
radio skit) 


. Dear Mr. Chips: 
I am sending my son, John, to 
Brookfield medics 
(Finish an pe ow letter as though — 
you were an old alumnus. ) 

8. Are Teachers Human? (A personal © 
essay based on Good Bye, Mr. 
Chips, Young Woodley and others.) 

. Your Schools Are Very Different © 
from Ours (letter from an English ~ 
student in an American school). 


5. Pupils, Parents, and Pedago 
Study in Prejudice (a familiar es- 
say). 
. In Defense of W Woodles). critical 
essay on Young Wo 
. Chalk Dust and Red Ink f verse). 
“Young man, this report card 
doesn't look too good’—(a dia- 
logue with Father). 
. Dates and Double Dates (story or 
essay by a girl). 
. Education Is Bunk (by one who 
has something to get off his chest). 


Words to the: Wise 


by Gretta Baker 
Based on Words in This Issue 


Match up sides! Find the correct 
meaning for each word and write the 
letter after the number. Key in Teacher 
Edition. (1-8 are from “Poetry Album”; 
9-13 are from “Forming a Band”; 14-16 
are from “Design for Reading”; 17-20 
from “The Outline.”) 


1. urbane a. tums away 
2. cyffic b. to make clear 
8. superb c. short and to the 
4. sublime d. writing in which the 
style of an author is 
imitated for comic 
effect 
. courteous; polite 
. without definite aim or 
m 
. gives u 
. tite Sales 
i. talk; exchange ideas 
j. lofty; exalted 
. passage from one thing 
to another 
. artful; hidden 
. puzzles in which the 
letters of a word are 
changed around 
. one who distrusts hu- 
man nature 
. a collection of literary 
gems 
. an outcast or wanderer 
. departures from the 
main subject 
. held down 


. boisterous; noisily 
merry 
. a central point 


5. repressed 
6. subtle 


7. terse 

8. derelict 
9. converse 
10. nucleus 
1]. anagrams 


12. succumbs 
18. deviates 


14. parody 
15. hilarious 


16. transition 
17. random 


18. di 
19. shane 


20. clarify 
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Whose Responsibility Is 


Student 


NGLISH and social studies teachers 
have naturally left the develdp- 
ment of health to teachers of physical 
education. Yet one of the trends in cur- 
riculum thinking is that significant ob- 
jectives of education should be the aims 
of the whole school, and never the sole 
property of one group of teachers. 
There are exceptions to this statement 
which indicate the possible trend of in- 


struction. English teachers encourage - 


research studies of problems in individ- 
ual and community health, and include 
in their approved lists of books, refer- 
ences to literature which include these 
concerns. Social studies teachers include 
units on individual-and community 
health in courses in community civics or 
modern problems. Worthy as these are, 
they are only a short step in providing 
significant health education. 

Recent studies of adolescence have 
emphasized the responsibility of all 
teachers and all community agencies for 
health. The work of the Commission on 
Adolescence and the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum has point- 
ed out that the needs cf adolescents are 
not limited to academic experiences. 

Teaching for health is seriously handi- 
capped by attitudes to some physical 
and mental health. The ruling concern 
of adults has been to avoid illness, acci- 
dent and death. Horror pictures of the 
dangers of accidents, poor food, and bad 
health habits encourage a morbid in- 
terest in the body and its functions. 
When this comes at the time when youth 
is rediscovering and studying his own 
physical development, the result is likely 
to be unhappy. Fears of his own health, 
concern about his normality, and an 
overemphasis on the bodily -functions 
may result. Sound “rng and mental 
health is more likely to result from a 
positive program of education. 


Health Includes All Life 


A positive om ot health educa- 


tion must include all phases of living. 
The interdependence of the various as- 
pects of life is given lip service. Yet too 
often teachers are little concerned with 
the personal living needs and interests 
of students. While health education is 
an important problem, so also are the 
encouragement and development of in- 
terests to earlier life, the assistance of 


youth to understand the relation of the - 


self to social and spiritual values, the 
development of social competence, and 
meeting the needs for a ieee vy. hare 
sonal philosophy. Sound health should 
consider the needs of youth for effective 


Health? 


participation in home and family life, for 
increasingly mature friendships with age 
mates of both sexes, and for participa- 
tion in the community. 

Not only all teachers must be con- 
cerned with student health; this is a re- 
sponsibility of the home and the commu- 
nity. Many agencies have been set up to 
aid in meeting this problem, but the 
available resources are seldom com- 
pletely utilized. The “Y”’s, Scouts, and 
other health and character building 


All-around 
Men and 
Women 


agencies are frequently approved, but 
not supported whole-heartedly. The so- 
cial agencies of the community which 
work for physical and mental health are 
frequently unknown except to guidance 
officers. And the agencies of the commu- 
nity which affect health negatively are 
too often ignored. 

Teachers of English and social studies 
have many opportunities to meet the 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(October 20 Issue) 


For Social Studies Classes 


A Year of Compulsory Universal 
Military Training? Debate outline 
on National High School Debating 
League question for 1941, prepared 
by Prof. T. A. Rousse, University of 
Texas. 

France and America: Today’s 
Trends in the Light of the Past, by 
Philip Dorf. 

Pan-Americana: A Miniature Mag- 
azine of the Western Hemisphere. 

For English Classes 

“Old Huckleberry,” a short story 
by August Derleth. 

“Unaccustomed as I Am,” a one- 
act play by Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen. 

For All Students 

Announcement of Art Division, 

Scholastic Awards, 1942. 


needs of adolescents in the area of per- 
sonal living. First, and foremost, health 
must be looked upon as “a positive qual- 
ity of life itself—a glowing response to 
the demands of creative living.” One has 
a healthy body, not because it is some- 
thing to be worshipped as a good in it- 
self, but because it is fun to “feel good” 
and to be able to participate in the sig- 
nificant activities of adolescents. For the 
average student this may be handled by 
indirection. The vicarious enjoyment of 
the healthful activities of characters in 
fiction and American life, a solicitude 
for community health and recreation, 
and the development of programs for 
enjoyable leisure may do more than a 
study of the technique of “big-muscle” 
development. 


The teacher as an exponent of this 
‘wpe is to be hoped for. He should 
a constant illustration of dynamic 
living. It might be pertinent to mention 
It's Fun to Keep Fit by Fred B. Barton 
(Harpers, 1940) and Time Out for Liv- 
ing by Partridge and Mooney (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941). The teacher has 
an even greater responsibility for pro- 
viding activities in a healthful atmos- 
phere. Conditions of light and heat are 
obvious; freedom from strain are less so. 
Physicians and psychologists are sensi- 
tive to the effects of competition and 
fear of failure upon mental and physical 
health, teachers should be aware of 
them. Positively, the teacher may reduce 
homework which requires confinement, 
overuse of eyes, and mental and physical 
strain. He may also provide periods of 
relaxation and actual enjoyment during 
class periods. 


In the personal-social sphere of action 
the teacher may make a great contribu- 
tion. If the student has well developed 
purposes and has made intelligent plans 
for their eventuation, there is likely to be 
enough drive to carry the student into 
plans for maintaining his enthusiasm and 
vigor. That health is fundamental to this 
is obvious. As the student studies the 
ways to meet problems of his relation- 
ships with others, youth and adults, he 
will see how reasonable mental and 
physical health are maintained. As he 
sees the relation of youth to the social- 
civic problems of his community, he 
may see himself as a participant. 

In meeting the problems referred to, 
it may be necessary to use the services of 
the school doctor, nurse, and guidance 
officer. It may be necessary, too, to indi- 
cate sources of information about the 
body and its functioning. 

With this issue, Scholastic begins a 
series of monthly articles on physical 
and mental health for students. It is 
hoped that they will contribute to a posi- 
tive program of health education. 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Photo-Page: Iceland (P. 3) 


With the occupation of Iceland by 
American marines and soldiers, great 
interest in this, island has developed. 
These pictures are valuable in giving 
students an idea of the land and its peo- 
ple. A map of Iceland may be found in 
your atlas, or Stefansson’s map on page 
209 of Iceland (Doubleday, Doran, 
1939) may be copied on the board. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation 

l. What is the significance of 
Churchill’s visit to Iceland? 

2. Why are Americans interested in 
Leif Ericsson? 

8. Describe the geography and vege- 
tation of the island. 

4. Why should anyone want Iceland 
except as a fishing center? 


Iceland, By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(P. 8) 


This constitutes a part of the intro- 
duction to Stefansson’s book, Iceland. 
It may be used as motivation for further 
study of Iceland, as a study of early 
navigation, or as an exercise in histori- 
cal criticism. It is especially interesting 
as a summary of Pre-Colombian naviga- 
tion and as offering interesting facts 
about Columbus. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. How much older is the republic of 
Iceland than our own? 

2. Traveling by air from New York 
to Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, 
Orkneys, and Scotland, what would be 
the length of the land and water jumps? 

8. Is Iceland more European in its 
culture than the American countries? 

4. Who spoke of Ultima Thule? 

5. When was Iceland discovered? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. What are the American soldiers 
and marines seeing in Iceland today? 
(See pictures on page 3, also current 
newspapers and magazines; look up 
articles in geographies and read Dr. 
Stefansson’s Book.) 

2. What are the contributions of the 
Icelanders to world literature? (See 
account of the Eddas in any world liter- 
ature book.) 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


Use these questions as “springboards” 
for further discussion. 

1. Why were stores crowded the last 
days of September? 

2. Why is the Bridges case important? 

3. In what sections’ of Europe has 
there been revolt against Nazi rule? 

4. In what ways is America serving 
as the “arsenal of democracy.” 


5. Why is Changsha important? 

6. What has happened to Italy that 
makes Britain hope to “knock her out 
of the war?” 


Picture Strip: Freedom of the 
Seas (P. 7) 


The relation between the topic of 
these pictures and the discussion in 
Scholastic on September 29 may bring a 
further discussion of that problem. Let 
students trace the historical facts back 
ot the pictures if they wish. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Inside Japan (Pp. 9, 10) 

World history classes may find this 
article a good beginning for a unit on 
the Far East. In such a study the teach- 
er should use Shadow Over Asia 
(Headline Book, No. 29, Foreign Policy 
Association, 25c) and the references in 
its booklist, and recent issues of Asia. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Why is the date, September 18, 
1931, — 

2. Is the Japanese government a con- 
stitutional monarchy? 

3. What has been the effect upon the 
world of the see-saw between Japanese 
civilians and militarists? 

4. How have the economic conditions 
of Japan affected her foreign policy? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


1. How are the resources of China a 
temptation to Japan? See Bowman, The 
New World and Stull and Hatch, The 
World Today. 

2. How is China organizing for de- 
fense? See current issues of Asia and 
the publications of the American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Price Control (Pp. 11, 12) 

This article should be studied in rela- 
tion to the one in last week’s issue on 
“Shoppers, Goods, and Prices.” While 
of great importance to economics 
classes, it should be studied by all 
students. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What lessons of 1917-1920 should 
we study today? 

2. What are the meanings of the 
terms used in this article (see Social 
Studies Quiz)? 

8. Why is it difficult to set prices? 

4. What are the major methods of 
price control which are suggested? 

5. What is the relation between 
wages and prices? 

6. What will be the effect of price 
control upon producers and consumers? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. What are the “natural” deter- 
minants of prices? 


2. What are the effects of inflation? 


8. How have prices changed in 
recent months? 

4. What is “price-fixing”? 

5. What is the effect of monopolies 
upon prices? 


The Struggle for a Continent 
(P. 13) 


Dr. Commager helps the teacher of 
American History to show his classes 
that the struggle for the continent 
which they are studying in connection 
with the colonial wars is a part of a 
larger movement which is not yet over. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What were the stakes of the battle 
for the continent? : 

2. What was the real issue of the 
struggle? 

3. What were the stages in the long 
struggle? 

4. What were the dominant and con- 
tributing factors affecting the outcome? 

5. What present threats to Pan 
American freedom may there be? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. How did the struggle for the con- 
tinent affect your region and your state? 

2. How do you think the history of 
America would have been affected if 
the French had won the colonial wars 
or if they had refused to sell the’ Louisi- 
ana Territory? 


American Arbitration Association 
(P. 14) 


The principle of arbitration is old, 
and simple. It supposes a trust and con- 
fidence which are characteristic of a 
democracy. An understanding of arbi- 
tration in this situation ‘may aid in 
developing the idea of arbitration of 
international disputes. 

Have the class note the reasons 
which have given rise to this associa- 
tion. Are these the results of the inade- 
quacy of our courts, or of our beliefs 
about how questions involving small 
sums Psa A settled? Should, then, 
this form of settlement be extended? 

Have the class set up a model arbi- 
tration committee. Supply it with a 
sample case. What types of questions 
would the arbitrators ask? What quali- 
ties of personality would be important? 
What value would this experience have 
for these men (note that they are not 
lawyers)? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Poetry Album (P. 22) 


For Modern Literature Classes 
Stimulate interest in this page by 
posing this question for class discussion: 
ich do you think would be more 
interesting — poems about. places or 
poems about people?” The preference 
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is sure to be on the side of the human 
subject matter. Explain that Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson uses le almost ex- 
clusively for his subjects; refer the class 
to paragraph three of the Poetry Al- 
bum; and then ask the students to read 
through the entire page silently, check- 
ing any poem they believe they would 
like to hear in 

To make this lesson completely suc- 
cessful, it would be well to have on 
hand one or two copies of the Collected 
Poems, and a separate copy of Tristram. 

At the end of the reading, ask for 
requests. Find requested poems in the 
volumes, and spend the rest of the 
period reading them. Offer the books 
to prospective borrowers. 

Outside rece cane Write a paper 
of five paragraphs on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) Robinson draws rich 
pictures with simple words. (2) Of all 
Robinson’s characters, the one I should 
like best to know is ———. (3) A de- 
scription of a character I know who 
would have interested Robinson. 


Design for Reading (P. 19) 


For All English Classes 


This new series to motivate reading 
contains all its own plans. We suggest 
you ask students to read it through in 
class. To launch the project to a smooth 
start, appoint a committee of four stu- 
dents to go to the library and borrow, 
for the class, as many of the books 
listed as possible. 

Another committee will be willing to 
make an attractive display for the class- 
room library table, utilizing the books, 
the jackets, and book reviews or blurbs 
from old newspapers. Pictures of au- 
thors are always an attraction. You 
might offer extra credit to anyone who 
brings in any of this sort of spoil. 

Perhaps you will wish to select the 
work to be sent to the Round Table 
yourself. Perhaps you will wish to ap- 
point a third committee, consisting of 
three of the most gifted studénts, to 
decide what work is to be sent to head- 
quarters. 

Offer extra credit to any student who 
will read any of the listed books and 
will write a paper for the Round Table 
and later chat with the class about the 
book of his choice. ° 


Short Story: The Terrifie Em- 
barrassment (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. To 
stimulate interest, read the first two 
paragraphs aloud. They will be enough 
to whet student reading appetites. 

Base class discussion on this ques- 
tion: Is the author inside the mind of 
her characters? Do Freddy, Nell-Cathe- 
rine, and Eloise and her crowd think, 


talk, and act like young people between 
fourteen and eighteen? Ask students to 
read aloud those parts that seemed 
“right” to them, and those parts which 
did not seem quite so “true to life.” 

Point out that much of this story is 
told from Freddy's point of view, that 
for whole paragraphs nothing is actu- 
ally happening in the story, but much is 
going on in Freddy's thoughts. Explain 
that this is an elementary version of the 
“stream of consciousness” which mod- 
ern writers and critics talk about so 
much. 

Outside Assignment: To clarify the 
lesson that the story teaches, ask stu- 
dents to write down the sentences 
which show that Freddy’s attitude has 
changed (a) toward his mother, (b) 
toward his father, (c) toward Eloise. 


The Round Table (P. 21) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Use this week’s Round Table to stir 
up interest in the forthcoming Scholas- 
tic Awards. Tell the class that here is 
some of the cream of last year’s crop, 
and suggest that they use it as a aad. 
ard for judging their own work. 

These ms were chosen partly for 
their readability. Invite some of, the 
best. readers to read them aloud. Ask 
students to check those lines, words, 
phrases they like best. 

Then conduct a class discussion 
based on these choices and the reasons 
that lie behind them. 

Outside assignment: To emphasize 
the value of simplicity, ask students to 
make a list of any words in these poems 
which they cannot understand without 
consulting a dictionary. Ask them also 
to examine the ms to see whether 
there are more long words than brief 
ones. 

If there is a radio in your school, be 
sure to listen to Ted Malone’s broad- 
cast, “Between the Bookends,” WJZ, 
NBC Blue Network, at 1:15, Friday, 
— 17th. All these poems will be 
read. 


The Outline (P. 23) 


So You Want to Lead a Swing 
Band (P. 17) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


The Outline is an abstract article. 
Swing Band is an easy-going, entertain- 
ing piece. By using the rules learned 
in the former to explore the structure of 
the latter, you have a guarantee of gen- 
eral student-interest. 

Read The Outline aloud to the class, 
inviting students to stop you at any 
point for question or comment. Then 
ask them to turn to Whiteman’s piece. 
Let one of the students read aloud 
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some five or six paragraphs. Ask 
whether so chatty an article as this 
would have an outline. Tell them to 
read it carefully outside of class to dis- 
cover the solid skeleton on which the 
colorful language and incidents are 
supported. 


Outside Assignment: Make an out- 
line of Paul Whiteman’s article. 


Further Assignment: Submit an out- 
line on some subject you know well. 
Submit an outline on some unfamiliar 
topic — subject matter assigned by 
teacher. 

Long-term project: A “theme” of ten 
or fifteen paragraphs, based on a pre- 
nay | submitted and corrected outline, 
on a familiar subject. 


Off The Press 


Teacher - Librarian's Handbook, by 
Mary Peacock Douglas. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, Ill. 136 
pages. $1.90. 


Any teacher, trained or untrained as a 
librarian, who suddenly finds herss!f 
faced with the extra duty of conducting 
the affairs of the school library, will find 
this monograph highly valuable. 

It deals chiefly with the small school 
library. It takes up the problems and 
duties one by one and step by step, 
making its explanations in clear, non- 
technical language and providing lists, 
sample cards, sample catalogues, etc. 
as guides. 

It deals with library organization and 
book collecting, classification and 
cataloging, book selection and book 
ordering, the cataloging, choice, and 
ordering of non-book material, instruc- 
tion of pupils in the use of books and 
libraries, care of books and libraries, 
room arrangement, equipment, and sup- 
plies, publicity and promotion. 

It contains a complete list of outside 
agencies that may be used by the libra- 
rian, and a thorough bibliography. 

One of the best features of the book 
is its ability to be comprehensive with- 
out sacrifice of simplicity. It is easy to 
read and so arranged that it may be 
referred to quickly and easily. It em- 

hasizes the educational mission of the 
a. and is, at the same time, a prac- 
tical, down-to-earth treatment of this 
subject. 


RUSSELL AND BRIGGS 
ON DEMOCRACY 


Much good material is coming from the 
press on the meaning of democracy in 
gee America. Interesting because 
of the educational influence of its au- 
thors is The Meaning of Democracy by 
Dean William F. Russell and Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers College. It opens 
with a section called the “New ‘Common 
Sense,” in which is outlined the story of 
democracy and some of its problems. The 
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second section consists of study sugges- 
tions for use with the “Creed of Democ- 
racy” which was stated last year by the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A third section reprints some 
classics of democracy; all dated before 
1790 except for Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. Designed for high school classes 


IS YOUR SPORT DEMOCRATIC? 


A choice little package of dynamite 
is packed in a booklet by John R. Tunis, 
well-known sports writer and author, un- 
der the title, Democracy and Sport (New 
York: A. S. Barnes, 1941. 52 pp., $.75) 
The introduction by Raymond Gram Swing 
gives you a hint of what is to come, but 
there is a “wallop” in Tunis’ writing. His 
characterization of undemocratic sport 
hits various phases of amateur, profes- 
sional, and edalente sport right between 
the eyes. Food for all, but required read- 
ing for every principal, coach and physical 
education teacher. 


Books Received 
Ralph W. Macy and Harold H. Shepard. 
Butterflies. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. 247 pp. pho- 
tographs, figures, color plates. $3.50. 
“A Handbook of the Butterflies of the 
United States, Complete for the Region 
North of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers 
and East of the Dakotas.” For nature 
students, 189 butterflies are described and 
keyed, and 29 are shown in color. 


Helen F. Fischer and Gretchen Harsh- 
barger. The Flower Family Album. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1941. 131 pp., 458 illustrations. 
$2.50. 

Flowers, vegetables and weeds are 
drawn to scale and described. Good for 
voluntary reading in general science, 
biology, and nature study clubs. 


Ralph C. Benedict, Warren W. Knox, and 
George K. Stone. Life Science. New 
York: Macmillan, 1941. 682 pp. $2.00. 
This high school biology proceeds from 

the simpler topics of ve to those of 

nutrition, response, reproduction, heredity, 
nutrition, response, reproduction, heredity. 

Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody. The Lit- 
erature of Adult Education. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1941. 

A summary of the field of adult edu- 
cation with a carefully selected bibliogra- 
phy on each phase. Includes chapters on 
purpose, clientele, personnel, media, areas 


of activity, special factors, and agencies. 

Harold Garnet Black. The Prodigal Re- 
turns. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1941. 163 pp., $1.00. 

The story of the prodigal son in mod- 
er style. 

The University of the State of New York, 
The State Education Department. Sylla- 
bus in Technical Subjects (1941 Edi- 
tion). Albany: The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1941. 

This syllabus is for use in technical high 
schools and departments in the State of 
New York, and gives the basis of the Re- 
gents examination in technical subjects. 


Charles K. A. Wang. An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Mental Tests and Scales, 
Vol. II. Peiping, China: Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 698 pp., $5.00. 

Adds 1800 items, mostly American, to 
the 1777 items of Vol. I. 

Hashomer Hatzair (Zionist Youth Organi- 
zation). Youth Amidst the Ruins. New 
York (305 Broadway): Hashomer Hat- 
zair, 1941. $1.00. 

Letters and diaries written by Jewish 
young _o caught in the war in Poland 
under the Nazi system. 

Justice Jacob Panken (New York City 
Children’s Court). The Child Speaks. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1941 345 pp., 
$2.50. 

From his experience in the Children’s 
Court of New York, Justice Panken de- 
scribes problems and case studies of 
juvenile Sdineeatin. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder. 
Coming of Age. New York: Whittlesey 
House (McGraw-Hill), 1941. 280 pp.. 
$2.50. 

A readable account of later adolescent 
—_ and ways to meet them, written 
or youth. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
(P. 20) 
l-e, 2-n, 3-h, 4-j, 5-r, 6-1, 7-c, 8-p, 9-i, 
10-t, ll-m, 12-g, 13-a, 14-d, 15-s, 16-k, 
17-f, 18-q, 19-0, 20-b. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 

A. Learning from Pictures. 1. F; 2. F; 
3. F; 4. F; 5. T; 6. T;-7. T; 8. T. 

B. What’s New? 1. Czechoslovakia; 2. 
Rumania; 3. luxuries; 4. labor; 5. air power; 
6. Changsha; 7. Don ( Donets); 8. repeal of 
neutrality. 

C. Price Control. 1. c; 2. b; 3. a; 4. b; 
5. a; 6. c; 7. a; 8. c. 
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SOMEONE YOU KNOW MAY WELCOME 


THIS OPPORTUNITY 


N a limited number of cities SCHOLASTIC has openings for retired or 
part time teachers or other local citizens who would like to add substan- 


Our representatives do pleasant dignified work calling at schools and in- 
terviewing local teachers. If you have friends with qualifications for this type 
of part time work perhaps they'll be very glad to learn of this opportunity. 
Just send us the names and addresses of any local people who might be in- 
terested and we will send them complete details of our plan. Let us know 
whether or not we may use your name. 


Community Representatives Dept. 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS, 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


eo "TEACHERS lO": 








Prepare for 
Scholastic Awards 


RGE your students to read the two 

page announcement about the 
Literary and Music Divisions of the 
Eighteenth Annual Scholastic Awards 
which appears on pages 28 and 29. 

Make it clear to them that this is 
merely an announcement. It does not 
contain complete rules, instructions, or 
a complete description of the various 
types of entries for which prizes are of- 
fered. Emphasize that students planning 
to participate in the Awards this year 
should have copies of the Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. That is the one 
way of being sure that they have all 
necessary information for successful 
participation. 

Teachers, too, will need this free 
booklet. Some teachers may wish to 
keep copies of it in their own desks, so 
that students may refer to the Rules 
Booklet when they wish. 

Teachers are urged to make an ap- 
proximate estimate of how many copies 
will be needed for their classes. A book-: 
let for every student in d class, of 
course, will not be necessary, especially 
since most teachers will wish to enter in 
the Awards only the work done by their 
most promising and talented students. 
Use the coupon below in ordering. 

The Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet 
will also contain all necessary informa- 
tion for art classes planning to enter 
work for the 15th Annual National High 
School Art Exhibit, in Pittsburgh, this 
coming spring, and for any one of the 
16 Regional Exhibits to be held through- 
out the country. A list of the cities in 
which these Exhibits will be held will be 
published in the October 20 issue, to- 
gether with a general announcement 
about the Art Division of Scholastic 
Awards. 
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SCHOLASTIC 

430 KINNARD AVENUS 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Please send me ———— free copies of the 
1941-42 Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
| have checked below the division in which 
my students are chiefly interested. 
——— Art Division. ——— Literary Division. 
——— Music Division. 

(Please be sure to give the information 
requested above. If is very important in 
filling your order.) 

Subject | Teach 


Teacher’s Name ........... 68949 0e040h 


City 
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ISTEN to Ted Malone's “Be- 
tween the Bookends” radio 
Friday, October 17, 


(Blue network 1:15 EST) for our 
first Round Table broadcast. The 
poems read will include those on this 
page, some of them read by the poets 
themselves. This particular broadcast 
is made up of poetry submitted for 
Scholastic Awards last spring (some 
of them won prizes, some didn’t). 
Hereafter read on Scholastic’s 
monthly Round Table program will 
be selected from work printed on 
this page during the current month. 
Get your manuscript in early! 


The Trouble With Me 


| went to the end of the golden field, 

Gold with the corn hot summers yield 

| sat in the shade of an apple tree 

And tried to decide what was wrong 
with me. 

| was young, I was well, but I felt a 
pain; 

It came, was gone, returned again. 

Then out of that clear blue sky I knew — 

The only trouble with me was you! 


Lisbeth Ann Stecher, 15 
Barnard School for Girls 
New York, New York 
Phyllis Merrill, Teacher 


Sonnet 


sn Thang up and leave the both 
And I hang up and leave the booth. On 


ou other birthdays when Eileen or 

en 

Or I went out at night to phone you 
Ww 

The rates are low, we heard in your 
voice how 

ae voice had lit your dark apartment. 

ow 

Our words are inconspicuous in your 
bright - 

Full rooms. I almost think today you 
might 

Not see us waiting for the lights to 
change 

On your crowded ub. I think you 
found less strange 


The rare salanerton ‘that you might 
greet 
On former roads than any on this street. 


Edited “a Charlott Ven de Water 
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At home I'll say as 1 pull off my glove 
That you are doing fine and send your 
love. 
Mabel Dikeman, 17 
H. S. of Music and Art 
New York City 
Mr. Cooper, Teacher 


Song of a Misanthrope 


“Be kind to your fine feathered friends, 

For that duck may be somebody’s 
mother.” 

Be kind to your web-footed friends, 

For that frog may be somebody’s 
brother. 


AVEDON 


STECHER 


Be kind to your four-tooted friends, 

For that pom may belong to an heiress 

And that Mexican hairless that you'd 
like to kick 

May be loved by a fair millionaires. 


Be kind to your six-footed triends, 

For that cockroach has great expecta- 
tions, 

And his careworn expression denotes 
without doubt 

Thet he must have dependent relations. 


Be kind to your eight-footed friends, 

For that spider is far from naive 

And if you get fresh with the old girl 
you'll find 

That she has a tew tricks up her sleeve. 


Be kind to your friends who have no 
feet at all, 

For that snake may be somebody's 
sister. 

Recollect, as she basks in a coil in the 


sun, 
— likely that no one has kissed 


But as for your two-footed triends, 
be ac not worth your time or your 


pate believe that sad sou! who insists 
that he spends 
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All his dough on an invalid father 
If you lose all your jack, and your wife 
gets divorced 
Don’t trouble about it, just let her. 
Take a bus and get off at the Central 
Park Zoo 
You will find that life there is much 
better. 
Ellen Stokes : 
Riverdale Country School for Girls 
New York, New York 


Epilogue to a Party 


The room sags gently, like a weary face 
Which solitude permits to drop its 
smile, 
The ashes in the trays are cold as lace, 
And though the smoke has melted, there 
remains 
The evening shadow, hazy and unclear. 
The words that beat the walls left noise- 
less strains 
The laughter dried as though it were a 
tear 
Open the window, let the tap of night 
Rinse it all out with air that does not 
speak. 
Too much was spoken when the room 
was bright; 
But now the sill*is cold against your 
cheek, 
And far 
round 
On the parapets of dark without a 
sound. 
Sheryl! Verst, 18 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


away, the planets walk their 


Sonnet 


See where Orion with his silver’sword 

Hangs in the west, and how the other 
way 

The fishes of the white and sparkling 
horde 

Splash in the reaches of the Milky Way! 


Look up, look up, the sky is white with 
stars 

Bright as the night the first ape looked 
on high 

Venus and Jupiter and gleaming Mars, 

They blazon forth the promise of the 
sky. 


They spring and glitter on the heaven's 
roof, 

A battle cry sprung trom the mouth of 
God 


A burning symbol in the sky, aloot 

To all the fears and changes of the sod. 

They blazon forth the goodness and the 
worth 

That still may come, and cal] on all the 
earth. 


Irving Pfefterblit, 14 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York, New York 
Dr. Morris Meister, Teacher 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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POETRY Gi) 
ALBUM 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


that Vachel Lindsay and Carl 

Sandburg announced in 1914, and 
thereabouts, that poets were singing 
new songs. Once aroused, people be- 
came aware that another quieter 
voice had been sounding a new note 
for many years. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson had published his first 
book in 1896, but he did not win 
wide recognition until 1916. 

As early as 1904, however, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had been reminded 
that the lonely young genius was 
earning his living by walking the 
subway tracks as an inspector. So 
the poet was made a clerk in the 
New - York Custom House, a job 
which gave him money and time for 
writing. Not until the ‘20's, however, 
the period when he won the Pulitzer 
Prize three times, was he financially 
secure. 

Reading Robinson’s poetry is like 
turning the pages of a photograph 
album while a wise and witty voice 
comments on the tragedies and com- 


I’ was with a fanfare of trumpets 


edies in the lives of these forgotten. 


people. Here is Aaron Stark, the 
miser “with eyes like little dollars in 
the dark.” Here is “The Poor Rela- 
tion” who “knows as well as anyone 
that Pity, a played, soon tires.” 
Here is Richard Cory, envied and 
‘admired of the village, who “flut- 
tered pulses when he said ‘Good 
Morning’ ” and who, “one calm sum- 
mer night went home and put a bul- 
let through his head.” 


Most memorable of all is “the man 
Flammonde, with news of nations in 
his talk and something royal in his 
walk,” who came to Tilb Town 
from “God knows where.” By his 
gracious and urbane ways he soft- 
ened while he puzzled the Puritan 
villagers, and when he died he left 
them still wondering: 


“We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 
Until.a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls on what has been. 
We've each a darkening hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time 


- 
- 


In Tilbury Town, we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde.” 


Often the “gta are quietly hu- 
morous. We have all known Miniver 
Cheevy, who “called it fate, and kept 


-on drinking” because he had been 


born in the age of khaki and longed 
for the “mediaeval grace of iron 
clothing.” We know .the envious 
cynic, 

“Annoyed that even the sun should 


have the skies 
For such a flaming way to advertise.” 


These portraits and stories, com- 
pressed often to sonnet form in the 
earlier days, lengthened into _— 
poems as time went on. Among the 
most interesting of these are three on 
the Arthurian legend. Robinson had 
something new to contribute to these 
stories which have so often been re- 
told. In his pages, Lancelot and 
Guinevere, Merlin and Vivian, Tris- 
tram and Isolt, are modern ple 
facing human problems in a human 
way. 

“Tristram,” especially, has a beauty 
and intensity which gave it the popu- 
larity of a novel. Robinson had al- 
ways used the old themes of love 
and death and man’s ideals, but the 
intensity of expression which these 
themes reached in “Tristram” came 
as a surprise to his readers. They 
had thought his style too bare of 
ornament, tou repressed in emotion, 
for the magic love scenes of “Tris- 
tram”: 

“Isolt of Ireland, 

With all her dark young majesty un- 
shaken 

By grief and shame and fear that made 
her shake 

Till to Bo further would have been to 

Came nearer still to him and still said 
nothing, 

Till terror born of passion became pas- 
sion 

Reborn of terror while his lips and hers 

piano Bainmtuies por ge te wks < 


He is sometimes called a Victor- 
ian, but he is modern in his use of 





simple, everyday words, in his social 
sympathy, in his unsentimental fac- 
ing of reality. 

“Neighbors” is a poem characteris- 
tic of him, ironic in its commentary 
on human nature, ironic even in the 
title, with its suggestion of hearty 
kindliness. The story is told so 
a. that you will probably read 

e@ poem twice before you realize 
the whole tragedy: 


“As often as we thought of her, 

We thought of a gray life 

That made a quaint economist 

Of a wolf-haunted wife; 

We made the best of all she bore 
That was not ours to bear, 

And honored her for wearing things 
That were not things to wear. 


There was a distance in her look 
That made us look again; 

And if she smiled we might believe 
That we had looked in vain. 

Rarely she came inside our doofs, 
And not long to stay; 

And when she left, it seemed somehow 
That she was far away. 


At last, when we had all forgot 
That all is here to change, - 

A shadow on the commonplace 
Was for a moment strange. 

Yet there was nothing for surprise, 
Nor much that need be told: 
Love, with its gift of pain, had giver 
More than one could hold. 


The from the poems, “Flam 
monde” “Tristram,” and the entire 
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THE 
OUTLINE 


By Agnes N. Bass 


VERY good piece of writing 
E: achieved by means of a 

plan. If your writing says some- 
thing and says it effectively, if it 
moves from statement to statement* 
onward to some conclusion or com- 
pleted impression, it is because you 
have consciously or unconsciously 
thought your way through your ma- 
terial to a form and shape that is 
satisfactory to you and to your 
reader. 

The way to think through a sub- 
ject is to jot down random ideas that 
come to you, to number your notes 
or to arrange them in order, and 
then, often but not invariably, to 
make an outline. An outline, as you 
probably know, is a composition in 
skeleton form. It indicates in phrases 
or sentences, the main statement or 
the meinen. Sayan of your paper; 
it shows then, point by point, by 
means of Roman numerals the chief 
ideas that support this statement. 
Under each such large topic it lists 
with ordinary numerals the subordi- 
nate ideas, the digressions, and the 
long with that 
topic; each of these secondary ideas 
may then have its own sub-headings 
marked with letters, a, b, c, d, etc. 
When ‘you have completed an out- 
line, you have a chart that shows you 
pretty clearly what your piece has 
said, and how it has said it. 


Notes and Organization 


Suppose, for example, that you 
want to write on some subject about 
which you have never thought very 
much. Take this: “Do I live in a 
democratic community?” After a 
period of mental incubation, some 
ideas come to you. You write down, 
let us say: Treatment of minorities; 
choice of officials; do many citizens 


vote? Does e help pay for 
government? at about civil 
service? 

Then perhaps ss gather material 
from townspeople and from the li- 


brary and you- make a number of 
notes about each of these ideas. Fi- 
nally, after several days, you come 





to some conclusions. You may decide 
that you live in only a partially demo 
cratic community. You make that 
idea yeur opening gun, and plan to 
let each detail give it greater force 
and power. Then you organize your 
details. How can you group them? 
Which are most effective first, which, 
‘last? Ave you going to suggest im- 
provements? And what will the end- 
ing be—a reinforcement of the be- 
ginning? 

Neither the experienced writer nor 
the beginner may need the help of an 
outline if he assigns himself or is 
assigned a subject that he happens 
to be fond of or knows a good deal 
about. Such a subject has ripened 
through months or years into thought 
and is ready to fall neatly on to 
paper. The boy who loves fishing, for 
example, can dash off a composition 
on “Fly-Casting” without an outline, 
perhaps without even a single note 
But a new subjéct, or a difficult sub- 


ject, requires concentrated and di- 


rected thinking, notes, and planning. 


Mental Planning 


Experiences with outlines vary. 
You may make an outline, take it 
up the next day with the idea of 
writing your paper from it, and find 
that it doesn’t please you at all. You 
want to write the whole thing quite 
differently. That simply means that 
your ideas have matured — partly 
with the help of your outline — and 
that now you can throw the outline 
away and write your composition as 
it comes to you. Never let an outline 
hamper you. 

Some students séem to be able to 
develop a plan successfully while 
writing, rather than before writing, 
and to redevelop it, if necessary, in 
rewriting. They are able to write an 
article in full in hardly more time 
than it would take them to write an 
outline. If their writing is satisfac- 
tory, it is because they have the fac- 
ulty of making a plan inside their 
heads, and neéd not be compelled to 
write one down on paper. 
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You'll find that writing, like 
traveling, is often easier if 
you think about and chart 
your course before you start 


The person who dislikes working 
from an outline when he starts a piece 
of work, can often use one profit- 
ably, however, after his work is fin- 
ished. Take the last paper you wrote, 
perhaps for a history or a social sci- 
ence course, and make an outline of 
it. Does the outline present a clear 
plan? Or, now that you have it in 
skeleton form, do you see some gap 
in the argument, something omitted, 
something that doesn’t belong in the 
place where you have put it? If so, 
change your outline—and then 
change your paper! 


Post Mortem Outline 

Now take your next English com- 
position, something perhaps that you 
have set aside to cool and to revise 
before handing in. As you read it 
over, does it stand still in places, 
or does it run off the main track? 
Make an outline of-it, and let a 
classmate try to put his finger on 
the halting or illogical spot. 

Select some well-written magazine 
article and reduce it to a detailed 
outline with many headings and sub- 
headings. Does this help you to see 
how carefully the author has thought 
out what he has written? Take finally 
some essay from an anthology, one 
perhaps that you have found diffi- 
cult, and make an outline of its ideas, 
grouping them carefully. Doesn't 
this help to clarify the thought? 





Expert 

In the foreword to his new book 
Reading Ive Liked (Simon & Schuster) , 
Clifton Fadiman of the New Yorker and 
Information, Please fame lists the ten 
“works of literary imagination produced 
by the English speaking race that I be- 
lieve will be most universally alive (not 
merely admired in the schoolroom) five 
hundred years from now.” They are 
Shakespeare's plays, Moby Dick, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Alice 
in Wonderland, Huckleberry Finn, 
Little Women, David Copperfield or 
Pickwick Papers, Treasure Island, and 
Mother Goose. “The gods tend to grant 
immortality,” he goes on to say, “to 
those books which, in addition to being 
great, are loved by children,” books 
wherein “the words are for children and 
the meanings for men.” 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


WAR AND PEACE. By Lyof 
Tolstoi. 


It was written in the sixties; it deals 
with the Napoleonic wars; yet it is one 
of the most up-to-date aavdhi you could 
read today. 

It is immensely long—so long that 
when you turn over the pages as you 
take the book from the shelf you may 
wonder how you are — S get 
through them all. You don’t know yet 
that somewhere in those pages their 
story will catch yéu up, like a current 
in a river, and pull you along with it, 
so that you lose track of time. You 
don’t know yet that you will come out 
of these pages with a strange sense of 
having lived rather than read them. Yes, 
it is one of the world’s great novels, a 
panorama of Russia, high and low, rich 
and poor, military and civilian, in the 
days when Napoleon was trying to con- 
quer Russia by the blitzkrieg methods 
of 1807. 

It is quite impossible for me to con- 
dense the plot. There are as many real 
people concerned in it as fictitious 
ones. The people Tolstoi creates are as 
alive as those who figure in history. 


But as I recall my own reactions to this 
monumental novel, which I read for the 
first time when I was just out of high 
school, it is the battles themselves that 
come back to me: Austerlitz, Friedland, 
Borodino—not names any more, but 
tremendous, almost cosmic, convulsions 
in which men are swept up. And I 
know why people are reading it now 
with renewed interest. It is the timeless 
story of an invasion*of Russia by a man 
who thought he could control destiny. 


THE ART OF THINKING. B 
Ernest Dimnet. “ 


You'd think, considering the immense 
number of people who read this book 
the year it came out, and have been 
reading it since, that the thought proc- 
esses of this nation would have been so 
tremendously improved that we'd be a 
race of supermen. I have not noticed 
so striking a change. The reason is sim- 
ple: too many of us just read the book, 
without putting it—and ourselves—to 
work. or 

No, Abbé Dimnet gives you a 
working program for thinking: it ts then 
your business to put the program to 
work. It will be hard work, for genuine 
thought is one of the most strenuous of 
exercises; this is why it is so seldom un- 
dertaken. But you can get no real good 
from reading a book about ing 
unless you put its ideas into practice. So 
I don’t say that this clear, simple guide 
to thinking will help you. ther it 
does will depend solely on yourself. 





Round Table 


(Concluded from page 21) 


You were not made to linger at the fire; 

Let winter. beat unanswered on the 
pane, 

And never heed the beckoning of rain — 

You could not turn to such demure 
desire. 

For every time the evening sends her 
call, 

Elusive, subtle as a call can be, 

And madcap winter stoops to spread a 
shawl 

Made of a purple-white serenity, 

| know, iat undeniably, that ferns 

And flowers were not made for painted 
urns. 

Richard Avedon, 17 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York City 
Wilmer Stone, Teacher 


To My Plains People 


Reject not the earth, m _— 


Do you think you shal 
better than earth? 
Anything more vibrant with the pains 

of spring, and the coming of new 
things? 
Roots in the warm brown stuff are 


something 


never ending, for in the decay of 
death they give new life. 

What more could you want than some- 
thing that goes on forever? ’ 

Shall you ever forget the wheat, grow- 
ing, 

hind Ste big sorrell horses plowing in 
the upper fields behind the house? 

Memory, too, is never ending, and 
you shall not be free from the feeling 
of peace in the touch of heel to earth. 

It will never let you be separated 
from the old times of day — 

Milking in the early minutes with the 
nearest other barn light coming on 
through miles across flats. 

Noon meals will be forever with you, 
and the fragrance of fresh hot bread, 
laid on the sills to cool. 

Never, my family, shall we find a better 
thing. 

Whatever you do it will come back to 
you at times, and old dance-music 
will fiddle inside you. 

As you walk, earth shall find your feet, 
and reclaim part of you with just 
a rim of richness on your shoes. 


Ruth Bachman, 18 
West Seattle High School 
Seattle, W 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


Swing Band 
(Concluded from page 18) 


ing stuff . . . special arrangements, style, 
‘iavtenasiietit and rehearsals. Prob- 
lems of the future, perhaps. But the 

erm of cod eg tg B germ 
of style and everything e ve men- 
‘en should already be at work even 
in your miniature band beginnings. 

There’s one thing the boys will have 
to do like full-fledged essionals — 
that’s play a dance job. you start 
“to play dance music, remember one 
thing — people want to dance. 

Select your dance sets to please the 

ests and not the musicians. Play a 
thumba, a waltz or a tango every two 
sets even if it kills you. Kicking off the 
right dance tempo will be one of your 
severest tests. Failure to set a natural 
pace might turn your debut into a swan 
song. 

As a bandleader, you'll have to smile 
in the face of such things as these: your 
best girl dances all night with your 
worst rival; a boisterous couple knocks 
three or four music stands over without 
apologizing; the whole room acts noisy 
and oblivious while you play your most 
beautiful choruses; somebody. requests 
“Star Dust” just one second after you 
a it. Plaster a smile on your face 
and keep it there despite everything! 

From How To Be a Band Leader, by 
Paul Whiteman and Leslie Lieber, re- 
printed by permission of Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company, Publishers. 





' Aline Kilmer 


Mrs. Joyce Kilmer, poet, essayist and 
writer of children’s books who for 
many years served as one of the poetry 
judges in our annual Scholastic Awards, 

ied at her home in Stillwater, New 
Jersey on the first day of October. Her 
age was 53. Mrs. Kilmer was the 
widow of Joyce Kilmer, the soldier-poet 
who wrote “Trees” and was in 
action with the 165th Infantry of the 
42nd Division near Chateau Thi in 
1918. Last their younger son, 
i ‘aay on! the regiment with 
which his father fought-in the last war. 
He is now stationed in Alabama. - 

Mrs. Kilmer, ad was a vice presi- 
dent of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, was probably best known for 
her poem “I Shall Not Be Afraid,” writ- 
ten soon after her husband’s . 
ture for France. Here is the last 


there is only sorrow in my heart; 
is no room for 
w 


fear. 
how I wish I afraid again, 
dear, my dear!” ~ 
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By Mildred North Slater 
Tiss Romeo and Juliet, for in- 


stance. How old was she? Four- 

teen or so. Look at their love. 
it parents had any sense at all, they'd 
understand that marrying young was 
really much better. Once you had 
your girl picked out, you could set- 
tle down and sort of figure out your 
life. You’d think they’d be proud in- 
stead of acting like a guy had some 
disease or something. 

Freddy stared despondently at his 
own reflection in the mirrored bed- 
room door. Shabby, that’s what he 
was. Downright shabby. He ran light 
fingers across his upper lip. a i 
he thought in self-disgust. Nell-Cath- 
erine must hate that. Too decent, 
though, to crack about it like a lot 
of other people that he knew. His 


sister, Eloise, for instance. And his 


father, too. Wouldn't lend him a 


razor, but he was free enough with 
words. Of course that was his busi- 


ness — words. And that, by the way,,. 


was one thing Freddy wouldn't be— 
an English professor. Phooey! 

Freddy stared out into the deep 
green heart of the maple until the 
leaves became a blur and all he saw 
was Nell-Catherine, like a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired angel dropped out of 
heaven, leaning over the ivy-covered 
wall of the Stuyvesant estate. 

Just three months before, a sign 
had hung on that wall. Freddy 
cringed, remembering: “This Estate 
for Sale.” And Freddy had stood in 
line with all the other kids to fire rot- 
ton apples at the sign ard jeer. 
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When a feller needs a friend — or what 
to do when you’re in love and then the 
world around you suddenly goes to pieces 


THE TERRIFIC EMBARRASSMENT 


Estate. Whoever heard of an estate 
in Cragwood? 

What a fool he had been! Of 
course, though that was just three 
months ago, he was only fourteen 
then. What could you expect from a 
kid of fourteen? If a place had ten 
acres with a big brick house on it 
and a brick wall all around it, and 
a gardener, wasn't that an estate? 
And if that’s what Nell-Catherine 
called it, that’s what it was. 

“Would you care to walk around 
the estate?” she said to him that first 
day. And the way she fussed about 
a couple of chickweed Pe at the 
edge of a gravel walk! “Jenkins is 

eep these grounds in shape. It's 
shameful. I'm really annoyed with 
Jenkins.” Freddy swelled with pride 
just thinking of it. 

Nobody knew the Stuyvesants yet. 
When his mother went to call, the 
Stuyvesants were out. The same 
thing happened to everyone who 
called. A maid came to the door to 
say the Stuyvesants were abroad. But 
that, of course, was a lie. When he 
mentioned it to Nell-Catherine, she 
laughed and asked if he'd never 
heard of a social lie? “The maid 


Freddy stiffened. “Mom,” he gasped, 
“listen. Here comes Eloise and her 
gang. | thought you promised me —” 


meant that they're out to the 
calling; don’t you see, F om 

Freddy had never heard of such a 
thing. Pretty’ slick, he thought. Real 
swank. People came in and out of his 
house without even knocking. They 
just walked in and yelled up the 
stairs if no one was around. 

He closed his eyes and sighed. 
Angel, that’s what she was. Maybe 
he'd call her that this afternoon when 
she came to call. Goose-flesh rose 
along his arms. Imagine her being 
here in this very house, stepping on 
the rugs and touching things. He 
stretched his arms in sheer delight 


rson 


‘ke enough, I'm sure,” she said, “to . 


and them slowly as a cold 
dread filled his heart. 

Suppose Nell-Catherine didn’t like 
this place? His mind raced down to 
the big sunny living room filled with 
books and magazines and flowers 
from the garden; he thought of the 
wide, low couch that they all put 
their feet on, and the shabby com- 
fortable chairs covered with bright, 
gay chintzes. He had alway8 liked 
the room, but it certainly wasn’t 
swell in any way. Not like he im- 
agined the Stuyvesant house to be 
inside. 

Nell-Catherine had never asked 
him in. They spent their time in the 
garden. But a place like that must be 
“sen elegant. Maybe he shouldn't 

ave asked her to come? Maybe 
when she saw his house, she'd think 
he wasn’t good enough. 

He bounded. from the window 
seat and went downstairs to-find his 
mother. She was sitting in the swing 
on the side piazza, reading, of all 
things. 

“Mom,” he gasped, “gee, with Nell- 
Catherine coming and all, you read- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Martin, dark-eyed and pretty 
in her blue linen frock, lowered her 
magazine. 

“Now, Freddy,” she laughed. “I 
know you're all a-flutter, but there’s 
nothing to worry about. I've. baked 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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a cake and there’s plenty of pop in 
the icebox for you —” 

“Pop!” Freddy's voice was scan- 
dalized. “Pop, for Nell-Catherine?” 

His mother’s eyes crinkled. “Cer- 
tainly, por: What did you expect? 
Nectar 

Freddy was striving to talk pa- 
tiently. “Look, Mom,” he said, “you 
just don’t understand. Nell-Cather- 
ine’s different from Eloise and the 
other girls in this town. Gosh, just 
her name ought to tell you that. She's 
kind of — well, dainty. No rolled e 
sweater sleeves or old slacks an 
things for her. She just wouldn't 
stand around in anybody's kitchen, 
Mom, and drink pop out of a bottle.” 

“Well, I'm sure that’s simple 
enough to remedy,” Mrs. Martin an- 
swered mildly. “Just give her a glass.” 

“Simple enough,” Freddy jeered. 
“Simple enough! That just goes to 
show. Why the other day when I was 
at the estate, Nell-Catherine fixed up 
a tray of fancy cookies and some 
kind of fruit punch, and cakes with 
pink and green icing on them.” He 
turned away and choked, and his 
round blue eyes blurred. “I bet if it 
was Eloise bringing some boy home 
for the first time — 

Mrs. Martin rose and touched 
Freddy’s hair. “All right, punkin,” she 
said gently. “All right. I'll go right 
in and do the right thing by our lit- 
tle Nell-Catherine. You just leave it 
to me. If a tray is all that’s standing 
between you and happiness, you'll 
have a tray that Queen Elizabeth 
would envy.” 

“Well, thanks.” Freddy's voice was 
husky, and his blue eyes resting on 


his mother's face held a look of 
leading. “And, Mom, could you just 
d of look around the living room 
and maybe fix it up or something?” 
The laughing lines about his moth- 
er's eyes deepened. “How much time 
have I, Freddy?” 
“*Bout half an hour.” 


“Well,” Mrs. Martin grinned at him 
from the doorway. “I'll run up a few 
new slipcovers and do up the cur- 
tains before your lady gets here. 
How'll that be?” 


Freddy glared furiously at her re- 
treating figure. What could you ex- 
pect from your family anyway? Here 
was something important right be- 
fore their eyes, and they couldn't see 
it. He flung himself into the porch 
swing, clas his hands behind his 
head. Maybe when Nell-Catherine 
came and his mother really knew 
her, she’d change her mind. 

When Nell-Catherine came, he 
was caught in the bright blue fringes 
of heaven. There she sat on the edge 
of her chair, her golden hair hanging 
in curls, and tied with a pale blue 
ribbon. Her eyes were blue and her 
dress was blue. And when she nib- 
bled at her cakes, she held her little 
finger right straight out in the air. 

Freddy caught his mother staring 
at Nell-Catherine with a kind of 
amazed bewilderment in her eyes. 
Guess she never saw a girl like that 
before. He thought of Eloise, close to 
seventeen, astride a chair with a hot 
dog in her hands, and shivered. Nell- 
Catherine, not quite fourteen yet, 
could teach Eloise a thing or two 
about manners, all right. Say what 


About pens NORTH SLATER says: “I was born in an extinct 


the 
Author 


city—Brooklyn. (I learned about the extinct business 
just the other night from a quiz program.) As to writing 
| can never remember a time when | didn’t feel that a 


blank sheet of paper presented a challenge. My mother 
tells me that when | was eight cr thereabouts | turned out 
a story about Napoleon’s grandfather that made rare and 
wondrous reading. . . One of the nicest things that ever 
happened to me was when my husband’s business carried 
us to the Far East to live. Our headquarters were in Manila, 
but Shanghai, of all those Far Eastern cities, held for me a 
peculiar appeal. The bustling activity of the Bund, the teem- 
ing harbor with its sampans and junks, warships and steam- 
ers. The silk bazaars. The coolies running barefoot through 
the dawn with their everlasting sing-song while they worked. 
| loved it all—and | don’t like to think of Shanghai any 


more!” 


Here’s a short story—most decidedly not about Shanghai, 
which we think you'll like. \ 
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oe like about and all, 
lue blood showed in a person. 

‘Tm so sorry,” his mother was say. 
ing, passing her best Sheffield tray, 
“that your family was out when | 
went to call.” 

Nell - Catherine smiled at her 
sweetly, and selected a cherry-topped 
macaroon. 

“They're so very exclusive,” she 
murmured, 

Freddy's short nose wrinkled with 
dismay. Gee, his mother might not 
like that. He understood, of course, 
but she might not. 

“You ought to see the garden the 
Stuyvesants got, Mom,” he put in 
quickly. “A sundial, and a gazing 
ball, and Nell-Catherine says they're 
going to start a swimming pool.” 

“How lovely,” Mrs. Martin smiled. 
‘Tm sure all the children will ap- 
preciate that.” 

Nell-Catherine flushed and regard- 
ed the tips of her white kid slippers. 
“Well, I don’t know,” she said un- 
certainly, “the family is so fright- 
fully particular and all, you know. 
They just hate noise or anything —” 

“More lemonade,” Freddy cut in 
promptly. Gosh,- he wished she 
wouldn't keep on saying that to his 
mother. He caught up the frosted 
gg of lemonade and _ smiled 

own into Nell-Catherine’s eyes. 
Then all at once he stiffened up and 
turned in horror to his mother. 
“Mom,” he gasped, “listen. Here 
comes Eloise and her gang. I thought 
you promised me —” 

“I did, Freddy, but goodness 
knows, this is Eloise’s home too.” 

In they came, five of them, all in 
none too clean slacks and sweaters. 

“Hi,” they yelled in unison, bring- 
ing up their tennis rackets in salute 
for Mrs. Martin. “Hi, kid,” they said 
to Freddy, “what's this, a tea or 
something?” 

’ “Holding out on us,” Eloise shout- 
ed, and catching up the Sheffield 
tray, she passed the cakes around. 
“Freddy, get some more glasses, will 
you? We thirst, we do.” 

Mrs. Martin was making introduc- 
tions. 

“Nell-Catherine Stuyvesant,” she 
said. 

The girls stared coolly down their 
noses. “Really,” Trix Newton said, 
“you mean actually, Mrs. Martin?” 

“In the flesh?” Grace Stewart 
wanted to know. “Oooh —could | 


(Continued on page 36) 
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for Bill Knowles—and was he.ex- 

cited! It was ‘the third time he 
was seeing Carol, his newest girl. There 
he sat, and there she sat. ee ng 
was clicking on schedule, for Bill h 
planned each phrase, each gesture. 

But then came the pay-off: “You 
know, Bill, what I like about you is that 
I can talk so freely about so many dif- 
ferent things. I always feel more at 
ease when you are here than when any 
other boy comes. I can confide in you. 
Why I feel toward you .. .” 

“Say no more,” Bill cried out in pain. 
“I know what’s coming. You feel to- 
ward me like a brother. You can tell 
me all your ) maps all the big and 
little things that you couldn’t tell any- 
body else—only your diary. I know. 
That’s what they all say, drat it all! 
I'm going home! . 

On the bus, Bill kept thinking to 
himself, “It’s okay to talk for a while, 
but afterwards, who wants a girl to 
treat you like a brother instead of a 
boy-friend? I’m not going to let Carol 
go out with other boys and call me to 
the house only when she has a prob- 
lem or nothing to do!” 


That night Bill went to bed with a 
prayer on his lips: “When a girl treats 
me like a brother, how can I turn into 
a boy-friend instead? When I'm alone 
with Carol, how can I get her to give 
me the light. that means ‘Come 
on, big boy, let’s hold hands!’ But even 
after I have been talking with her for 
hours, I still can’t take the next step. 
Please, someone, show me how to go 
about it. How in the world can a fel- 
Iw get to hold hands with a girl?” 

I put Bill's problem up to a group 
of high school girls and one of them 
wrote, “Well, the trouble with Bill is 
that he doesn’t think of himself as a 
dominant male. He shouldn’t wait for 
the girl to ask him to her home. He 
should beat her to it and ask her out 
himself. After that, he shouldn’t give 
Carol any chance at all to talk 
herself or her difficulties with other 


Si night had finally come 
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From “Brother” to Boy-Friend 


“You know, Bill, | always feel more at 
ease when you are here than when any 
other boy comes. | can confide in you.” 


boys, but he should center the conver- 
sation on different topics, preferably on 
himself. 

“As for holding hands, tell Bill he 
must not ask permission—just let him 
get ready, set, and go. he has to 

o is to stretch out, take her hand, and 


hang on. 

This isn't a bad suggestion except 
that there is more to Bill’s problem 
than meets the eye. While he doesn’t 
like what is happening to him, Bill is 
the one responsible for the way the 

irls treat him. He is in conflict with 

imself about the kind of person he 
wants to be. True, Bill may want to 
act the boy-friend, but this brings with 
it certain risks. Without being aware of 
it, he therefore steers events so that he 
becomes the brother, a safer relation- 
ship, though also unsatisfactory. 

Diasiwhere in the process of growing 
up, Bill has gotten the idea that he 
can’t be as successful with girls as other 
boys. In order to escape failure if he 
tries to compete on the boy-friend 
plane, Bill presents himself as the sym- 
pathetic listener, a role whose require- 
ments he finds it easier to fill. 

Boys like Bill generally cannot dance, 
are poor at rts or uninterested in 
them, find it difficult to talk to strangers 
and introduce people to each other. In 
general, Bill’s dreads failure in so- 
cial situations. The chances are that Bill 
would not be able to get up and talk 
in front of a class or other group. 

The boy who has learned to share 
the interests and activities of young 
people and who can meet social situ- 
ations with confidence, has developed a 
certain initiative which helps him with 
the opposite sex. Girls are also people, 
and being successful with them is only 
one illustration of a young man’s gen- 
eral social success. 

Assuming Bill does -want to shine 
forth in a romantic light, he must set 
the stage and pick out a time and plage 
which will make this possible. If he 
just drops around occasionally, sits in 
the parlor and rambles on, but never 


Sound Advice on 
Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 


takes Carol anywhere, she will look 
upon him as part of the household 
equipment or perhaps one of the do- 
mestic pets. 

Bill's first aim should be to develop 
his initiative in human relations apart 
from the opposite sex, whether in the 
plural or singular. He must practice 
talking to a group. He should go out 
for sports, learn how. to dance, take part 
in the games that young people play: 
ping pong, cards, etc. He should work 
up a good vocabulary of chit-chat: the 
weather, the latest movie or swing rec- 
ord. We all need to become skillful at 
three kinds of talk: small, boy-girl, and 
deep. 

Bill makes the choice one of listen- 
ing to confidences or holding hands, 
but there are many in-between situa- 
tions where a fellow doesn’t have to 
keep asking himself “How am I doing?” 
A boy and girl can enjoy things to- 
gether in a comradely way: taking a 
hike, playing tennis, going to the 
movies. 

He and his lady ought to go.out with 
a few other couples. One advantage 
here is that Bill won’t have to start up 
a conversation. Another is that sooner 
or later the entire group will find them- 
selves placed in a situation, say an eve- 
ning boat ride, where holding hands 
will be not so much hard to do, as hard 
to avoid doing. 

One danger that the shy boy faces 
is that he may pass from being insuffi- 
ciently bold to that of being over-ag- 
gressive just to prove to himself that 
he is not a wd , or a stick-in-the-mud. 
In the attempt to make progress fast 
when he meets a new girl, he becomes 
a nuisance. 

It is also true that shyness is not al- 
ways a sign of social inexperience or 
fear. It may indicate a deep affection 
which two people have not yet ac- 
knowledged to each other. Many a boy 
has found that the more he has liked 
someone, the harder it was to engage 
in a normal conversation with her. 

Bill isn’t in a mood now to appre- 
ciate the observation that every boy 
ought to have some _brother-sister 
friendships. In time, however, he may 
realize that it is a relief sometimes to 
let down your hair, be yourself and es- 
cape from a heavy romantic role with 
its quick changes from ecstasy to tragic 
woe. We need friends in life almost as 
much as we need sweethearts. How- 
ever, all Bill can hear now is the last 


word. 
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GAIN for the ‘eighteenth year Scholastic offers to every American High School 
student—opportunity. Planned exclusively for you, Scholastic Awards is the 
talent searchlight — the Pulitzer Prizes, so to speak — of the high school world. 
Many hundreds of past winners can tell you Scholastic Awards is another way of 
spelling opportunity. 

And so again we invite you to embark with us on an exciting adventure. We 
can tell you now what the fruits of the voyage — some of them — will be: Many of 
you will have the chance to see your story, poem, or essay printed in next spring's 
Student Achievement Issue of Scholastic. About 150 of you who enter the Literary 
and Music Divisions will receive cash and valuable merchandise prizes such as 
typewriters and books such as The Victor Book of the Opera. In addition, many 
Scholastic Awards authors have known the added thrill of seeing their prize work 


* reprinted in books and popular magazines. Some have even had novels published. 


That's the best thing about this voyage we're starting. It’s the thing that makes 
it a great adventure. If you sail with us on the good ship Argo, the voyage may 
have the most unexpected results for you. For example, every year after the 
voyage is over and the roll of honor and the pictures of prize winners have been 
printed in the Student Achievement Issue of Scholastic, totally unpredictable things 
keep happening. When you saw that issue of Scholastic last spring, you may have 
thought that the adventure was all over, and that the good ship Argo had been 
laid up on dry land for another year. If so, you were wrong. The fact is that the 
Argo keeps right on voyaging and picking up in ports off her itinerary all sorts of 
booty that wasn’t on her original cargo list. In other words, a prize in Scholastic 
Awards may be just the beginning. It all depends on you. 

So get on board. Note below and on the opposite page the types of literary 


and music entries for which prizes will be awarded. Then become a working ship- . 


mate of the Argo crew, now . . . today. March 25th, 1942, is the deadline. It'll roll 
around sooner than you think. 





THE LITERARY DIVISION 


POETRY 


Open to all forms of verse. Stu- 
dents whose work has been sub- 
mitted for the Round Table need not 
re-enter that work for the Awards. 
All work accepted for publication 
in the Round Table will be auto- 
matically considered. It is preferable 
that entrants submit not less than 
75 and not more than 200 lines of 
verse. Three prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15, respectively, and ten prizes of 
$5 each. 


ESSAY 
Familiar essays on any subject 
may be entered. Length limit is 
2,000 words. Three prizes of $50, 
$25, and $15, respectively, and ten 
prizes of $5 each. 


SHORT STORY 
Any fictional narrative possessing 
the compression and unity of effect 
generally oie ted to the short 
story ma entered. Length limit 
sow Bae 3,000 words. Three prizes 


of $50, $25, and $15, apenrey 
and ten prizes of $5 . 


LITERARY ARTICLE 
Entries may be critical essays on 
the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other sub- 
ject of literary importance. Limit, 
1,000 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, 
$5. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Prizes are awarded primarily for 
quality of expression and soundness 
of literary judgment. Length, 800 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
Entrants should submit an infor- 
mation article, preferably based on 
original or first-hand sources dealing 
with any phase of history, ancient 
or modern. Limit, 2,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


RADIO PLAYS 
Should be based on origi or 
historical subjects and timed to run 
fifteen minutes. No dramatization 
from books or stories. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Any article analyzing and inter- 
preting some important present day 
= problem, either American, 
oreign, or international. Limit, 1,000 
words. Three Prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


HUMOR 
Satire, parody, or humorous anec- 
dote desired. Limit, 750 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Everyone has had at least one ex- 
perience in his life that marked a 
turning point of one kind or another. 
Limit, 1,000 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5. 


QUILL AND SCROLL 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 

Prizes for the following types of 
news stories are offered by Quill and 
Scroll, International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists, 
and by Royal Typewriter Company. 
First prize for each is a Royal Mer- 
cury Typewriter. This prize has been 
selected as appropriate to the jour- 
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Many Hundreds of High School Students OPPORTUNITY 


Can Tell You Those Two Words Spell 


nalism groups in recognition of the 
functions of the typewriter in con- 
nection with the high school. 

Second prize for each is $10. Third 
prize is $5. In addition, winners of 
first, second and third places in the 
six groups are eligible, if seniors, to 
compete for the Quill and Scroll 
President’s scholarship of two years’ 
tuition amounting to $500. 

Types of stories: 1. News story; 2. 
Feature Story; 3. Interview; 4. Sports 
Story; 5. Co ; and 6. Editorials. 


Rules 

No entry fee is charged. Each 
student must prepare a typewritten 
entry blank like the sample shown in 
the Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 
let. It should be about twice the 
size of that sample. 

There is no restriction upon the 
number of entries any one student 
may submit. It is hoped entrants will 
submit work im several categories. 

The committees of Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that 
all entries submitted be the work 
of fhe students who sign them, Each 
entry must bear a statement, signed 
by the student, and countersigned 
by the instructor, reading: “This is 
my own work.” Students who enter 
plagiarized material are liable to 
prosecution under the law. 

The committees reserve the right 
to refrain from granting any of the 
prizes, if in the opinion of the judges 
the work submitted does not war- 
rant an award. 


No Manuscripts Returned 
Even if you enclose postage, we 
regret we cannot return your manu- 
scripts. Awards manuscripts are held 
so long and through so many 
hands that return is impossible. So 
keep a carbon copy and do not en- 


close postage. 


Mailing Instructions 
Entries may be sent at any time 
during the school year up to the 
closing date, which is March 25, 
1942. Mail to: Scholastic Awards 
Literary Committee, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. . 


MUSIC DIVISION 


HIS year the Music Division of 

Scholastic Awards will be spon- 
sored by the RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., of Camden, N. J. 
This is the sixth annual competition 
in creative music. For the best origi- 
nal scores submitted in each of the 
six classifications listed below, the 
RCA Manufacturing Company offers 
— as follows: First Prize, $35; 

nd Prize, $20, and Third Prize, 
$10, and five honorable mentions in 
each who will receive a copy 
of the Victor Book of the Opera. 








WATCH FOR 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


ART DIVISION 


Announcement in the 
October 20 Issue 
Next Week 








Here’s your chance to hear your 
own composition played during a 
nationwide radio ‘broadcast over the 
NBC network next spring. 

Length of no composition is to ex- 
ceed 70 measures including prelude 
and’ postlude. All compositions must 
be written legibly in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9% 
by 12K inches. (Any of the “sheet 
music” forms of music manuscript 
paper sold in the music trades will 
conform to this requirement.) In 
classifications 1, 4, and 5, students 
may submit original lyrics (verse or 
words for the music) or they may 
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set to music a published verse or 
poem. If the latter is preferred, the 
source must be given. Texts free of 
copyright restrictions are desirable, 
since printing of some compositions 
may later be considered. (Your lo- 
cal librarian can probably give you 
sound advice on copyright matters. ) 

Last year many students had 
their original compositions _per- 
formed and recorded, and sent the 
discs to the Awards along with their 
manuscripts. These are not required 
but are helpful to the judges. 

The editors reserve the right to 
withhold cash prizes if no entries 
are deemed worthy by the judges. 

Caution: Be sure not to include 
music with work submitted for the 
Literary Division. Music entries 
must be mailed flat to: Music Divi- 
sion, Scholastic Awards, Oakland 
P. O., Box 7380, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members of the Active School 
Committee are: Dr. Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Music Education, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Glenn Woods, Di- 
rector of Music, Oakland (Cal.) 
Public Schools; Dr. Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Directing Supervisor of Music, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools; 
and Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension 
Division, University of Michigan. 


Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 


. Seng for solo voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 
2. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompani- 


ment 


. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 
. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompani- 


ment 


5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accom- 


paniment. 


6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 


For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank, See Free Scholastic 
Awards Rufes Booklet. Address request to: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Most of these tests are self-explanatory. A few, however, 
require amplification: Shot Put, use any 12-pound object; 
Baskets, may be shot from directly under basket with one 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS AN ATHLETE? 


For the Softball Pitch for accuracy, set up an 18 by 30 
inch target, two and a half feet off the ground. Take 
five uriderhand and five overhand tries from the 30-foot 


. 
4 * 


49 


or two hands; 


Free Throws, must be taken from fou 


line, 15 feet from basket; Soccer Kick, boot from 
spot 12 yards in front of soccer or football goal posts. 


mark. Every hit counts. In the Horseshoe Pitch, aim at 
the stake from a distance of 30 feet. Every shoe land- 
ing within one foot of the stake counts as a successful try. 
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Test Yourself 


AN run a hundred yards 
C in i cecil, kick a football 
about 35 yards and sink five 

out of ten basketball fouls? 

If you can’t, you ought to. They're 
just average performances; that is, 
for anyone who calls himself an ath- 
lete. You'll find these marks in the 
center column (ten-point group) of 
the accompanying tests. 

We've whipped “p these tests as a 
challenge to your all-round athletic 
ability. They cover a wide range of 
sports and many different. skills. A 
varying number of points are 
awarded for each performance. 
Naturally, the better the per- 
formance, the higher the point 
award. The most points you can re- 
ceive for any skill is 20; the least you 
can receive is 1. =m 


Hail the All-Round Athlete 


One-sport heroes who think this 
point system is unfair to them, kind- 
ly refrain from assaulting us with 
your press clippings. What we're try- 
ing to determine here is all-round 
skill. The athletes who get the most 
fun out of sports are the fellows who 
are pretty good in nearly all of them. 

As you see, we purposely selected 
activities which require little equip- 
ment. In most cases all you need is a 
ball or someone to act as a timer. 
The stopwatch may be borrowed 
from the gym equipment room. 

The best place for these tests is 
the gym or the playground. But if 
these facilitiés are unavailable, any 
flat area will do. 

As you take each test, circle your 
performance in the table. Then, 
when you've finished, total up the 
points. This will give you your all- 
round sports rating. 

Anything over 110 points (boys) 
and 100 points (girls) is pretty good. 
But, remember, the idea is to score 
at least ten points in every test. On 
your marks, go! 





Grit 
Sergeant: “So you complain of find- 


ing sand in soup?” 
Private: Vessir” 


Sergeant: “Did you join the Army to 
serve your country or complain about 
the soup?” 

Private: “To. serve my country—sir— 
not to eat her.” 


































1Champion Keyboard 
84 Characters 


2 Left Side Back-Spacer 


Shift Keys 


Release 


ng 
5 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail 
_9 Variable Line Spacer 






.. @re also in this 
Underwood 


Portable/ 


HE UNDERWOOD CHAMPION was 

produced on the theory that you 
want a complete portable, not a par- 
tially complete machine. That is why in 
producing this famous portable we bor- 
rowed and put into it many of the fea- 
tures that make the famous Underwood 
of business a great typewriter. 

In the Underwood Champion you 
get the famous Champion Keyboard 
secretaries enthuse about . . . you get 
Touch Tuning with its assurance of 
easy touch . . . you get fifteen of the 
same features that contribute to the per- 


Underwood 


These Same Features... 


LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES: 
10 Right and Left 


11 Sealed Action Frame 
3 Left and Right Carriage 12 Touch Tuning 


: ‘ ; 13 Paper Centering Scale 
4 Right Margin Stop with 44 Margin Release 


15 Keyboard Tabulator 


that make my 
Business Underwood 
a Great Typewriter... 


1¥ 





Underwooa 
Champion Portable 
Ash for free folder—"Things 
Te Seek In The Portable You 
Buy" —a valuable aid in 

burchasing any portable 
typewriter 








formance of the Underwood Master 
Typewriter of business. 

There is no need for accepting a par- 
tially complete portable typewriter 
today. Your Underwood Dealer will 
be glad to tell you how under our 
Easy Ownership Plan you can get an 
Underwood Champion for just a few 
dollars down. Se¢ your Underwood 
Dealer or write for full information. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable 
Typewriter 
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Deanna Durbin, Robert Cummings, and 
Charles Laughton assemble for a mu- 
sical moment in It Started With Eve. 
Deanna hasn‘t been this good since 
Three Smart Girls. 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 
wvw (RKO. Wm. Dieterle, director. 
Story by Stephen Vincent Benet.) 


SEE our English Edition of Septem- 
ber 22 for a full-dress preview of this 
film about Daniel Webster's duel 
with the Devil for the soul of a New 
Hampshire farmer, Jabez Stone. The 

_ movie is all it promised to be—a 
masterpiece. The script, by Benet and 
Dan Totheroh, is one of the most 
tasteful writing jobs that ever came 
out of Hollywood. 

Laurels to RKO for a splendid 
cast. Edward Arnold thunders and 
blusters magnificently as Webster. 
Walter Huston is a Devil who makes 
your flesh creep. Most difficult role 
went to James Craig who, as Jabez 
Stone, turns from a génial farmer 
into a flinty speculator and manages 
to capture both your disgust and 
your sympathy. 

Chief charm of the picture is its 
sustained mood — a legendary, brood- 
ing kind of mood — brought to you 
by the actors’ voices, the photog- 
rapher’s angles, and shots of the 
bleak New England countryside. 


YOU'LL NEVER GET RICH. (Co- 
v~  \|umbia. Produced by Samuel 
Bischoff. Directed by S. Lanfield.) 


IT’S hard to keep light comedies up 
in the air. Most of them flop after the 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: ““” Tops, don’t miss 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


“” Worth 








first twenty minutes. But here’s one 
that sails by like a milkweed seed 
from start to finish. 

The story is a feathery yarn about 
a dance-chorus director who goes 
into the Army to escape a young 
lady. Fred Astaire is the director. 
Red-headed Rita Hayworth is his 
new partner; and we say a lot when 
we say that she matches Fred As- 
taire’s pace. 

Fred Astaire’s dancing, as always, 
delights the eyes and makes the 
muscles twitch. Robert Benchley 
spreads the usual Benchleyan con- 
fusion. The music by Cole Porter is 
something to hum about. And not the 
least of many attractions is an up 
roariously -amusing double-talker, 
Cliff Nazarro. 


IT STARTED. WITH EVE. (Uni- 
v~ versal. Produced by Joe Paster- 
nack. Directed by Henry Koster.) 


THE man who thought of putting 
Deanna Durbin and Charles Laugh 
ton in the same show must have been 
a genius. Laughton is a subtle actor, 
and Deanna’s talents have blossomed 
through contact with him. 
Laughton, with forty pounds off 
his figure, plays an eccentric million- 
aire who has a weak heart, a big 


-Astaire floats like a feather, and Rita 


Hayworth almost keeps up with him. See 
them in You'll Never Get Rich. 


appetite, and a play-boy son. Deanna 
is a hat-check girl with a good voice 
and an ambition to impress Leopold 
Stokowski. She comes into the 
wealthy household on false pretenses 
The millionaire, apparently dying, 
asks his son to bring the future 
daughter-in-law to his bedside. The 
son can’t locate his real fiancee, and 
introduces Deanna instead. 

The rest is a comedy of mistaken 
identity, with a dash of romance, and 
just the right amount of music. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 

(Paramount. Arthur Hornblow, 

producer. E. Nugent, director.) 
IT’S a good situation, even if it is 
an old one. A young broker (Bob 
Hope to you) places a bet of ten 
thousand dollars that he can tell 
the truth, the whole truth for an 
entire day. 

The bet is even more precarious. 
because he uses somebody else's 
money. The somebody else is played 
by Paulette Goddard. The money 
turns out not to be hers, either. It 
really belongs to a charjty fund. So 
Bob has a good deal to wriggle- 
through. 

The result ought to be funny, and 
isn’t. The gags are somewhat under 
the usual Hope standard. Paulette 
is cast as a nit-witted young socialite. 


But it’s our contention that even the 


most social of all socialites needn't 
have been that nit-witted. 
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In the Same Boat 

A silk hosiery manufacturer and an alu- 
minum household utensil fmanufacturer sat 
next to each other at the club. Both re- 
mained quiet for many minutes, gazing 
with worried and beaten expressions into 
space. Finally one of them gave vent to a 
long-drawn-out sigh. The other looked 
around sympathetically and said: 

“You're telling me!” christian Science Monitor 

* 


Waitress: “Why do you 
the plate before you are served?” __ 

Man: “You'll have to excuse me, I’m a 
haseball umpire.” 


. Up-Keep 
Tut: “Why is a ship referred to as a 
‘she’?” 
Tut-Tut: “Because it costs so much to 
keep one in paint and powder.” ; 


[LAUGHS] 


Not Her Oyster 
Ted: “I told her that each hour I spent 
with her was like a pearl to me.” 
Ned: “Did that impress her?” 
Ted: “No, she told me to quit stringing 
er. 





h 
* . 


Grit 
Sergeant: “So you complain of finding 
sand in your soup?” 
Private: “Yessir. 
Sergeant: “Did you join the Army to 
serve your country or complain of the 


es . 
rivate: “To serve my country, sir—not 
to eat it.” , 
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Dept. of Higher Learning 

She: “My brother takes up Spanish, 
French Italvan, German and Hinde” 

He: “Gosh, he must be smart! Does he 
ae Ay those languages at the same time?” 

She: “Oh, he doesn’t study them. He runs 
an elevator.” 

— 


Auto-Intoxication 
“Did you hear about the man who drank 
gasoline for whiskey?” 
“No.” 
“Now, instead of hicking, he honks.” 


. 
X Marks Spot 


Customer (in a luncheonette): “This 
sandwich could be improved a lot.” 

Proprietor: “How so?” 

Customer: “By a little mark to show 
which corner the meat’s in!” 


FUTURA LLL LL LULL L LLnL LLL LULL LLL LL LLL LLL CL LL 


BETTER 
TASTE 


From Hollywood to Broadway, Pepsi-Cola’s finer flavor rates 
first with millions. Good and plenty—you just can’t beat Pepsi- 
Cola’s better taste . . . its 12 full ounces for a nickel. That’s why 
Pepsi-Cola quenches any thirst—large or small—in a hurry. 
Give yourself a break. Enjoy a cold Pepsi-Cola today. 


















PEPSI-COLA COMPANY is awarding a flock of “big league” 
prizes to the winners of the Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball 
Tournaments — prizes really worth fighting for. These tourna- 
- ments are open to everyone—boys and girls — and every school 
will have its own championship teams. Have your athletic director 
enter your school today—and take a crack at those swell prizes. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U S&S. Pat. Off 





4. ) , Se P. eS ? 


INNY Trotter walked slowly 
G down Arbor Road. As ~ 
ssed- a telephone pole she 
smiled wade a | said, FHow do 
you do, Mr. Muckenfuss?”, then 
walked on. At the next telephone 
pole she began, “How do you do, 
Sam—” 

“The name’s Snicklepuss,” came a 
familiar voice from behind. She 
turned quickly. 

“Why, Tommy Trotter, you—how 
ae at are you doing—”. 

“Might ask you the same thing,” 
Tommy cracked back. “After all, peo- 
ple don’t go around talking to tele- 
phone poles unless—” he paused sig- 
nificantly—“who knows, maybe there 
is insanity in our family—way back, 
of course!” 

“Oh, you!” Ginny cried in exasper- 
ation. “Well, if you must know, I 
was simply remembering the names 
of some people I met at Edie’s party 
last night. Which reminds me, what 
happened to you when I came down- 
stairs and you were in the living 
room talking to that—that boy? Why 
didn’t you introduce me?” 

“Introduce you—oh, you mean to 
Slewfoot Ellis? Well, he just dropped 
in for a minute,” Tommy ened. 
“Besides I thought you probably 
knew Slew.” 

“No, you didn't,” Ginny retorted. 
“Honestly, Tommy, you're terrible 
about introductions. You never intro- 
duce anybody—to anybody.” 

“Aw, heck, I can’t be bothered 
with bowing and scraping around all 
the time. Introductions are a pain in 
the neck!” 

Well, Tommy’s like a lot of folks 
who “can’t be bothered” and who try 
to crawl out of introductions because 
they aren't sure of themselves. It’s 
true that some people make such a 
ritual out of introductions that 
they're painful, but there are other 
methods guaranteed to be painless, 
and youre smart to be in the 
know. You may be able to sneak out 
of an introduction to your sister, but 
you'll be in a dither when you have 
a date with That Certain Person and 
find yourself tongue-tied. 

Let’s take it easy. Just remember 
that you always introduce boys and 


men to girls and women, and young 
folks to older ones. iad 8 you 
by every-day occasions you'll 
Ragen have time to bone up be- 
ore you attend a State dinner at the 
White House!) Then one more thing, 
and you can’t miss. Always mention 
first the name of the person to whom 
ly introducing someone. Here’s 
ow it works: 

“Ginny, this is Slew-foot Ellis . . . 
(slight pause) my sister, Ginny Trot- 
ter.” 

“Mother, this is Alysmae Sink, a 
schoolmate of mine.” 

“Mr. Humperdinck, this is Windy 
Carewes, who'd like to join the debat- 
ing club.” 





If she offers you her hand, take it — but 
give it back with no bones broken. 


That's all. No need to use fancy 
speech, such as “May I present?” and 
no good to use, “Shake hands with 
—” or “Meet my pal.” In introducing 
one person to a group you might 
say, I'd like you all to meet Philo- 
mena Vance,” then mention the other 
names as you go around the room. 
But if there are fifty people scattered 
around, don’t try to reel off all the 
names. Use the general introduction 
above, then introduce Philomena to 
a few people at a time. 


Howdy 
“How do you do” is all that is nec- 
in response to an introduction 


essary 
and much safer than “Pleased to 
meet you.” (Ten minutes later you 


by Gay ead 


may wish you hadn't said that!) Of 
course, if something of the 
you shouldn't keep it a se- 


cret. “I've heard my ae of 
you often” or “I unde you're 
interested in dramatics, too” are ex- 
cellent conversation-openers follow- 
ing an introduction. 

Ginny's py prot ag game isn't 
as as it sounds. It's one way 
to remember names, which is impor- 
tant. Another way is to make a habit 
of repeating the name in your re- 
sponse. If you say, “How do you do, 
Joe Canali ” you won't be 
wondering the next time you see him 
whether his name is, Hackensack or 
Bushwacker. And if the radio (or 
somebody's little sister) is going full 
blast a you didn’t get name, 
ask for the name to be repeated then 
and there. 


On Your Toes 


Boys and men always rise when 
being introduced, girls when being 
introduced to older women and older 
men to whom they wish to show 
deference (fathers, uncles, teachers, 
etc.). A hostess rises to receive all 
introductions. 


And don’t begin to fold as soon as 
the introduction is over. Wait until 
the mn to whom you've been in- 
walhoced is seated before you sit 
down. 

Shake, Brother 

Boys and men shake hands 

when being introduced to each other 


(girls seldom do) and when a boy 
is introduced to a girl or woman, he 
waits for her to offer her hand first. 
However, shaking hands is never 
against the rules, and if someone 
pokes a paw at you, go ahead and 
shake hands. Shake, though, not 
wring or pump or offer him a limp 
dishrag. 
Where and When 


Some introductions are obligatory, 
others optional. When you're walk- 
ing home with Butch and you hap- 
pen to meet Midge on the way and 
stop to speak to her, you can skip 
the introduction, provided “Butch 
strolls on ahead... But if Midge is 
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i way and you ask her to 
~~ aa then you {vee introduce 
the two of hon. And you should always 
introduce: 

1. A guest you bring to your home, 
to all members of the family. 

2. All guests to the guest of honor. 

3. Your partner to the chaperones at 
a dance. 

4. All players in foursome games 
such as tennis, badminton, ping-pong, 
bridge, ete. 

5. The visiting guest to the hostess 
who has included him in her invitation. 

6. Members of any small group or 
party to which you are host or hostess. 


Double Play 


Your most uent “must” introduc- 
tion will probably be introducing your 
date to a couple you meet, say, at a 
dance. Perhaps you know only one of 
the couple, ee , but don’t let that 
bother you—he’s in the same fix you 
are. And it doesn’t matter who starts 
the introduction, just so somebody does. 
If you're a boy, introduce the other boy 
to your date: 

You: Wink, this is Bill de Berrys . . . 
Winnie Winkler.” 

Bill: How do you do? And this (his 
date) is Marie Elena Gomez. . . Win- 
nie Winkler and Flash “lewelling.” 


Excuse It, Please 


Don’t give up the ghost if you find 
that you've forgotten someone's name. 
(“I'm sorry but I've forgotten your 
name” will usually produce the neces- 
sary information) and rernember how 
you felt then the next time see a 
blank stare on somebody else’s face. 
Be quick on the trigger with “I'm Hank 
Greenbaum. I met you at the Hi-Y pic- 
nic last summer,” and you'll go down 
in her book as Life-Saver No. 1. When 
you speak to the principal and faculty 
members-at a dance, it’s wise to identify 
yourself. It may not add up to an A 
on the course, but it will leave a dis- 
tinctly favorable im ion if you tell 
Miss perso ae “Tm Bill Totterburg 

in your English lit. class.” Otherwise, 
in a large school and particularly if 
you're a new student, she may not be 
able to remember whether youre r 
“that nice-looking boy on the back row 
or just someone she’s seen in the movies! 


Goodbye Now 


No one expects you to stick like a 
leech to someone you've just met at a 
party, but it’s impolite to walk away 
immediately. When you are ready to 
depart, one goodbye is sufficient for a 
large group. If there is someone to 
whom you've talked at length you 
might say, “I’ve enjoyed talking to you. 
Hope we meet again soon.” And the 
answer (you also ) is “Thank you. 
So do I. 





=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








' THE PRIVILEGE of a casual 

chat’ with dad may not seem so 
precious, but it takes on new meaning 
if he’s 3,000 submarine-infested ocean- 
miles away. For about a year NBC has 
been setting up a complicated telephone 


and radio circuit once a month, over 


_ which British evacuee children in the 


United States and Canada talk to their 
arents in England, while the world 
istens in. 


PARTICULARLY ANXIOUS was 

young Ronald —— living in 
New York with an employee of the 
same film company for which his father 
worked in Britain. So he was one of the 
first to send in his name when NBC 
announced the program. 

Since before Siristmas the network 
has been trying to bring Ronald and his 
dad together, and they ve spent a small 
fortune in cable and long-distance 
phone tolls with that objective. Not 
that there’s anything wrong with Mr. 
Lloyd. He just travels for that film 
company and every time broadcast time 
came around he'd be off in some dis- 
tant corner of the United Kingdom. So 
Ronald would have to wait some more. 
Finally, last month, they pinned the 
wanderer down. After ten months the 
boy heard his father’s voice again. 
Everybody's happy, NBC most of all. 


NOTES ON NEW PROGRAMS: 
Una Merkel, the voice of the 
South, begins a Tuesday night program 


in November, on NBC. . . . Jimmy 
Cash, a 25-year-old grocery clerk from 
Burbank, Cal., is the new singing star 
of the George Burns-Gracie Allen non- 
sense. But he’s keeping the grocery job 
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till he’s sure he'll be a radio success. 
. . . Frank Fay, the more-than-usually 
dizzy comedian, is to have a new radio 
show after years away from the air. 
It'll have its premiere broadcast on Oc- 
tober 23, via NBC’s Red Net. . . . The 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors is trying to win 
support of radio stations all over the 
country for a crusade to popularize 
serious music by Americans. The Asso- 
ciation will send lists of recordings, pro- 
gram notes and commentary, to radio 
stations or music groups which may 
desire to put on programs around that 
theme. 


K MAURICE EVANS, the famous 

Shakespearean actor, has been a 
frequent guest on Eddie Cantor’s radio 
program and the other day Eddie called 
im on the phorte, backstage at the Na- 
tional Theatre. Evans was rehearsin 
his production of “Macbeth” at the 
time and Eddie could hear, over the 
phone, the swelling tones, the mighty 
voice, reading those immortal lines. 
Then Evans picked up the receiver. 
“Hail, Edward,” he said. “What's cook- 
ing with thee?” 


ix POETRY FROM SCHOLASTIC’S 
Round Table—and the con- 
tributors who wrote it — will appear on 
a national network this fall and winter, 
by~ special arrangement with Ted 
Malone, conductor of NBC's well 
known “Between the Bookends.” Be- 
ginning with the third Friday in Octo- 
ber (Oct. 17) and on the third Friday 
of every school month thereafter, Ted 
Malone's entire program (NBC Blue 
1:15-1:30) is to be devoted to material 
from that source. Two or three Round 
Table contributors, selected from vari- 
ous parts of the country, will read their 
own work over the air, after being 
briefly interviewed. 

LEONARD CARLTON 


Three small British refugees get a thrill 
when they talk with their parents in 
London over NBC. 
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The Embarrassment 


(Continued from page 26) 


touch you or something? I never saw 
a real live Stuyvesant!” 

Freddy turned on them wrathfully. 

“You make me sick,” he snapped. 
“Everybody's got to be school or 
something to suit the people in this 
town. I sup you never happened 
to think that some people might like to 
be — er — exclusive. 

Eloise choked on her cake and the 
others roared with laughter, but Nell- 
Catherine, angel that she was, beamed 
approval on him. 

Mrs. Martin raised her eyebrows 
warningly. 

“Girls, you seem to forget that Nell- 
Catherine is our guest,” 


“Tm sorry,” Trix Newton murmured. 


SoMEWHAT ssobered, the girls 
settled down for a moment. Trix 
sprawled on her back on the rug before 
the fireplace, and Grace perched on the 
arm of Mrs. Martin’s chair. The Cleve- 
land twins, Susan and Sally, sat side by 
side on the couch and openly stared at 
Nell-Catherine. 

“For Pete’s sake, Mom,” Eloise burst 
out, “what's this loathsome stuff you're 
drinking? Isn’t there any pop in the ice- 
box?” 

Mrs. Martin nodded, and Freddy 
made a hopeful suggestion. “Plenty. 
Why don’t you all go out and get it?” 

If only they'd go. But the girls re- 
fused to a They took the pop that 
Eloise brought to them and drank it 
from the bottles, and burped and casu- 
ally excused themselves. 

Crimson with embarrassment, Freddy 
looked at Nell-Catherine. She was 
studying the floor. Disgraced is what 
he was. Disgraced in his own home by 
his own family. 

“Freddy,” Mrs. Martin was saying — 
trying to cover up, as Freddy well 
knew — “tells me that the Stuyvesants 
‘are going to start a swimming pool.” 


Freddy’s chest swelled. There wasn’t . 


a single, solitary pool in Cragwood. He 
glared around the room, gloating on the 
obvious impression his mother’s an- 
nouncement had made. He saw Eloise 
sit up. 

nga One by one she fixed the 
girls with a meanin glance, i 
them a lead to follow. Fredd eo. 
look. He had followed it lf, on 
occasion. “A swimming pool? But how 
absolytely heavenly, Nell-Catherine!” 
- Her smile was winning. “I'm sure you 
must be coger | all sorts of awful 

u 


things about us, but you mustn’t. You 
see, we're just not used to le being 
ladies and you sort of em us Or 


something. 


“Pure defense,” Trix Newton mur- 
mured. “You can understand that, I'm 
sure, Nell-Catherine. Exactly when will 
the pool be ready, do you think?” 

Nell-Catherine’s smile was slow and 
sweet, and Freddy’s heart expanded 
to the bursting point with pride in her. 
Not one of them knew what he knew, 
that someday he would marry Nell- 
Catherine and have her sit like this in 
a house of theirs with company all 
around them bowing down to her, call- 
ing her a lady. That's what she was too. 
A lady. Sitting there in her blue silk 
dress like a big-eyed doll or something. 
He felt protective toward her, strong for 
her. He felt tall and handsome and very, 
very grave, older than his mother and 
wiser than his father. 

“Freddy,” she said demurely, not 
bothering to answer Trix at all, “it’s get- 
ting late, I think. My mother always 
says a formal call should last si —— 

minutes and if le stay later that 
ell” She tel bes two small hands 
in a helpless gesture for the ignorance 
of such people. “I wonder,” she added 
with all the graces of a queen conferring 
a special favor, “if youd see me hqme 
now, Freddy.” 

“It’s been so nice to have you,” Mrs. 
Martin smiled. “You must come again.” 

Freddy waited’ impatiently for Nell, 
Catherine's answer. He knew what it 
would be, and he wanted to be alone 
with her, away from all this gang. 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. Martin, 
for ange. me come.” He wished she'd 
hurry get it over with. 

But Nell-Catherine wasn't saying 
that. She was standing with her 
head tilted backw and her 
clasped before her. 

“Goodness,” she was laughing, “I 
don’t know, Mrs. Martin. I had such a 
time getting away this once. You've no 
idea, of course, but it’s simply awful 
having people who are so particular 
where you go.” 

Freddy’s ae cree dey rm ar 
ble came from . 

2 ee eee 

And just then the skies came down. 

A loud voice was calling outside the 
house: “Katee-ee. Katee-ee.” 

“Someone calling a cat,” Trix New- 
ton said. 

Freddy drew a grateful breath for the 
interru . Gee, you sure had to know 
Nell-Catherine the way he did to un- 
derstand her. 


“Katy,” the voice this time seemed to 
come from the path, “are you in there?” 
“Perhaps, ,” Mrs. Martin sug- 


ed, “you'd better see what it is.” 
oroise went obediently to the front 


door. 

Regen” lg dg ge Mrmr ces 
isn’t any Katy here, Who is it you're 
looking for? Perhaps I can help you.” 


“— in a blue silk dress and a ribbon 
on her hair,” the voice was from 
the path. “A youngster’s ” me 
he saw her turn in at your gate a while 
back —” 

Freddy froze slowly to his chair, and 
his freckles looked like spice on milk. 


Katy? He at Nell-Catherine’s 
white face, and a horrible fear took hold 
of him. 

“Perhaps you'd better come in,” 
Eloise was saying in a queer, strained 
voice. The woman did come in, She 
wore a white apron over her neat grey 
uniform and she looked at Nell-Cather- 
ine with fire in her eyes. 

“Tm sure I beg your pardon, Ma’am,” 
she said to Mrs. Martin, “for intrudin’ 
like this, but that there child of mine 
is after scarin’ the heart out of me. | 


Mas. MARTIN, before she spoke, 
laid her hand on Freddy's shoulder. 
“I'm so sorry you were worried, but we 
enjoyed having Nell-Catherine so much 
that the time just flew.” 
Nell-Catherine’s mother = her 
eyes, then burst into hearty laughter. 
“Nell-Catherine. And is that the name 
she’s givin’ out? What won't a child 
think of next? Katy is her name. Called 
for my lon mother, she is.” A 
strangled | came from the led 
mouth of Nell-Catherine as her r, 
with scant ceremony, ushered her out 
the door. 
Sick and emptied” feeling, Freddy 
watched his gather up the cake 
lates. No one spoke, until his mother 
e the shocked, embarrassed silence 
of the room: “Do you think it was quite 
fair of Freddy, to fool us all like 
that? You could have told us; it 
wouldn’t have made any difference. 
dear.” 


The signals. It was Eloise’s 
turn now she loyally picked up her 
mother’s cue. “Honestly, Mother, | 
could kill him, but after all 
it was sort of t of him, trying to 
make friends for that poor kid and all.’ 

Trix Newton drew a long, exag- 
gerated sigh. 


“Well, certainly had me fooled, 


Freddy.” She fluttered her lashes at him. 

that you were a few years 
older, me lad. 

He wanted desperately to let it go 
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at that, but he couldn’t. He’d never be gta yt tae above his 


able to face his mother afterwards, or 
Eloise either. Red, hot shame enveloped 
him. A bunch of girls going to bat for 
him like that. Everyone was talking 
now, praising him, laying it on while 
they picked up the pop bottles. Sudden- 
ly his voice came out, tortured, raucous, 
shrill above them all: 

“What d’you think you're doing, kid- 
ding me? I t she was a—I 
thought the Stuyvesants were here —” 
He didn’t need to yell, they weren't out 
in the yard somewhere, but he couldn't 
help himself. And beneath the thing he 
was trying to say, there was ing 
else. “Looka here,” he shouted, “you 
can laugh your heads off at her, but I 
don’t b Nell-Catherine, or — er — 
K-Katy, or whatever her name is. She 
had to make out like she was better than 
all of you on account of the way you 
go s-sailing past her place, and on ac- 
count of it’s all right for you to wear 
those dirty old slacks i things be- 
cause you got a tennis racket in your 
hands. Like Mom said —” He broke off, 
red in the face. 

He saw his mother coming toward 
him with a kind of wonder to her eyes. 
“Why, Freddy, dear,” she said, all 
at once she aes before his eyes and 
his throat gave out a queer, thick 
squawk. A hideous, awful sound. Turn- 
ing, he bolted from the room and up the 
stairs and when he closed his door the 
tears were rolling down his hot, flushed 


face. 


H UNCHED in the window seat, sick 
and sore inside, he stared out into the 
maple tree. Nell-Catherine! He couldn't 
think of her by any other name. If only 
she hadn’t put it over on him that way. 
Boy! With rer igh blue eyes and all 
that golden hair the kind of things 
she said to him, you'd never think — 
you'd never dream —. The lump in his 
throat grew cold and his heart ached 
unbearably. 

And bad as it was right now, tomor- 
row it would be worse. E kid in 
town would have it. He rose the 
window seat and paced the floor and 
a thought came that stopped him in his 
tracks. His father. Wait till he got wind 
of it. Freddy’s very soul winced. He 
could see his oes oN around his 
pipe when he the story, makin 
a lot of clever cracks, calling him young 
Lochinvar, or something. 

Desperation seized him. He had to 
do something. He had to get away, that 
was it, and maybe make a big shot of 
himself so nobody could laugh at him 


ga 


or kid him, ever. Plenty of men had 

done it, younger than he was too. 
Where would he go, though? W: 

be guatd tents Ox ot ke one 


Uncle Sam Needs You. 

The Navy. There it was. The Navy! 
Staring him smack in the face. His 
breath came out in a hard, painful gasp. 
He could lie about his age. What was 
it, wypm Seventeen? He could 
away that. From the closet 
dra out his suitcase. Wouldn’t need 


much. They gave you everything. Craz- 
diy, ts ak ceeds tension dowwrens ond 
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tossed things into the suitcase. Bath- 
robe. He’d need his bathrobe. Where 
was it? He pawed around his closet, 
knocking things down, scattering his 
clothes. Where was it, anyway? The 
bathroom. That’s where it was. On the 
hook. He whirled about — and there in 
the doorway of his room stood his 
father, with his pipe in his mouth and 
his hands in his trouser pockets. 
“Going some place, son?” he enquired 
(Concluded on next page) 








De you talk naturally? 








Norma! tone of voice is best. Shout- 
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De you answer promptly? 
Most people do. Otherwise you 





Be yeu make sure of the 
number before you call? 


It will save you time, and pre- 
vent inconvenience to others. 














© Your telephone is a handy, friendly, necessary thing. 
It saves you time and makes life more pleasant. 
Remember . . . even when they cannot see you, people 


‘judge you by the way you speak to them over 


the telephone. 
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38 Scholastic 


The Embarrassment 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


casually, and nodded toward the suit- 
case. 

Freddy stood speechless as his father 
came into the room and stretched him- 
self out in the easy chair. He wasn’t 
laughing yet, but he would be in a 
moment. 

“Funny thing about human beings,” 
his father started, with his eyes half 
closed against his pipe smoke; “first 
thing they think about when the going 


gets rough is getting away from it all. 
Not just you, Freddy, and not just that 
poor kid, Nell-Catherine. She was run- 
ning away too, in a certain sense. But 
not just you two kids. Every last moth- 
er’s son of us, Freddy.” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and 
stared at it, and he wasn’t laughing in 
the least. “Lots of men, when they get 
in a jam, go out and get themselves 
good and drunk in order to quit think- 
ing. They're another type of runaway— 
weaklings who can’t stand up to trouble. 
Follow me, son?” 
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10 MISTAKES ye 
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PICTURE 
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a Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 


compete. 


_ 3 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


 & Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, pper or pi 
securely to your entry. 





“Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 

in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Freddy nodded wretchedly. 

“You see, getting out from under 
doesn’t solve a problem, Freddy. It may 
seem to, temporarily; but after the first 
excitement, after you sit down with 
yourself and start summifhg up, there it 
it. It’s still with you, ready to dog you. 
And the fact that you've slid out bom 
under adds to your misery. And some- 
times,” his father went on, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe into Freddy's waste- 
basket, “we're too close to a thing to 
evaluate it ly. That's where a 
friend comes in.” He grinned at Freddy. 
“Take you, for instance, right now, son. 
I'm proud of what you did and so is 
your mother.” 

Freddy drew his breath in sharply. 
He thrust his hands in his pockets to 
hide their sudden trembling. 

“Proud?” he choked, “I make a dope 
of myself and you're proud of that?” 

His father scratched his ear. 

“Well, we all have our own interpre- 
tations, of course. But to my way of 
thinking it takes courage and fortitude 
to stand up and admit we've put the 
saddle on the wrong horse, and then 
take up the cudgels for the horse. May- 
be that’s being a dope to you, but to 
everyone who heard you, so far as | 
can gather, it was what you yourself 
would call tops. Pretty swell, I guess 
you'd say.” 

Freddy stared in amazement. The 
world was going crazy. First his mother, 
of all people, telling a lie and Eloise 
backing her up in it, and now his father 
talking like one of the kids. 

His father rose and glanced again at 
his suitcase. “Pretty m packing job 
you've done there, son. If you're set on 
pulling out, I'd smooth that up a bit.” 
He clapped a hand on Freddy's shoul- 
der. “You know, it just occurred to me 
that if ever that youngster Nell-Cath- 
erine needed a friend to stick by her, 
she’s going to need one now. You could 
help her. All she needs is some good 
plain talk to set her. straight, I'd 
say you're the man for the job. Think 
it over, will you, son?” 

Freddy bit his lip. Right guy, his 
father. None of your where do you think 
you're going stuff. None of your listen 
to me, young man. And say what you 
like about families, in the long run — 
in the long run —! He must be nuts to 
be bawling now. 

“Okay,” he gulped. “Okay, Dad. I — 
g-get you.” 

He stood for a long moment after his 
father left the room, and stared down 
at his hand. He could never remembe: 
his father shaking hands with him be- 


fore. 


Copyright 1941 by the United Newspa- 
i tion. Reprinted from 


This Week mn, by permission of 
the editor and or 
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Iceland—America 


(Concluded from page 8) 
fashioned historians who relied chiefly 
on documents. 

Students of the Bronze Age, and of 
the late Stone Age, have many of them 
come to the view that sailing of the high 
seas was common at least a thousand 
years before the day of those Phoeni- 
cians who_were publicized to us until 
recently in high school and college as 
the fathers of navigation. A statement 
of the new archaeologist position was 
made by A. W. Brégger, Director of the 
National Museum of Norway, in his 
;esidential address to an international 
congress of archaeologists at Oslo in 
1936. There he treated as an established 
fact the idea of a golden age of naviga- 
tion which was at its height surely fif- 
teen hundred years before Christ, and 
that — have been on a high level for 
as much as a thousand or even two 
thousand years . before. peg, this 
golden age man is pictured as having 
swarmed over the Atlantic, discovering 


all the islands and plying between the 
continents that lie east and west of that 
ocean. 

Of course, demonstrating that there 
was a golden age of seafaring three or 
four thousand years ago would not of 
itself prove American civilization con- 
n with that of Egypt or prove the 
rock structures on Mr. William B. Good- 
win’s farm in New Hampshire as com- 
pletely Irish and as far pre-Columbian 
as he and some of his scholarly advisers 
believe. But establishing the probability 
of numerous crossings of the Atlantic 
before Homer ar. § at least remove 
the barbs of ridicule from the quivers 
of those who attack anyone who even 
suggests it may be worth while to study 
American remains, whether north or 
south of the Rio Grande, that appear to 
have ye rp of both a European 
origin of an antiquity not only be- 
yond Columbus in 1492 but also beyond 
Leif in the year 1000. 


From Iceland, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
copyright, 1939, by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, dn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x— seed aha N—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Adamnan (dd-iim-niin), page 8. An Irish 
abbot and historian of the 17th century, 
who wrote a travel book of the Holy Land, 
later amplified by the Venerable Bede. 

Cormac (kér-mak), page 8. An Irish 
king of Connacht, who resigned in the 
latter part of the third century. 


Elias, Alois (a-lé-iis, i-l6-ish), 4. 

Heydrick, Reinhard (hi-drik dn hiiedt), 
page 4. 

incubation (in-ki-bd-shiin), page 23. A 
period of a or hatching. 

Lochinvar (lék-in-vir), page 37. The 
hero of the by Sir Walter Scott, who 
“rode out of the West.” 

Pytheas (pi-thé-as), page 8. A Greek 
navigator and geographer, who was prob- 
— a contemporary of Alexander the 

reat. 

samurai (sém-00-ri), page 9. The mili- 
tary caste which formed a part of the minor 


nobility of feudal Ja 4 

Ultima Thule Pee thi-lé), 
8. Among the ancients, the land estan 
north in all the world. 
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PUZZLE - YOU 


Answers to Puzzles in Issue 
of October 6, 1941 


1. Pennies num- 
bered 1, 2 and $ 
have been shifted 
to new positions A, 
B, and C, thus 
forming a triangle 
with the apex C at 
the bottom. 

2. Pop’? age is 
45 years; Jimmy's 
age is 15 years. 





3. True. 


4. Eight cubes. 

5. (1) When Greeks joined Greeks, then 
was the tug of war. (By Nathaniel Lee, in 
his play yea the Great.) 

(2) When a bites a man, that is not 
news. (By John D. Bogart, one-time city 
editor of the New York Sun.) 

(3) Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. (By Samuel Johnson.) 

6. The answer is a number of 9 digits, 
each of which is the number selected. 
(Su you picked 4; then 4 x 9 is 36; 
19348679 x 38 is 444,444,444, if 6 is 
picked, the answer would then be 666,- 
666,666, etc.) 

7. Here is the smart courtier’s reasoning : 
“Su my cap were white, then either 
of other two men would have known 
that his own was black, for the remaining 
courtier’s raised hand showed that he saw 
a black cap, and that one could not be 
mine, if mine were white. But after a few 
moments, when neither one of the other 


his own cap), then 
could not be white, 
black.” 
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HERE'S YOUR 
CHANCE TO WIN! 


3100.00 


49 CASH PRIZES 
FRE ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK TO 

EVERY ENTRANT 
No puzsles te solve! Mo limericks to write! Just send 
your name and address, now, and you'll receive by re- 
turn mail your Illustrated book and a copy of the simple, 
easy-to-follow rules of this 


FASCINATING, FUN-TO-DO 
WORD CONTEST 


Then see how many commonly used, three letter, Eng- 
lish words you can form from the letters in the sentence: 
“‘Sanford’s—the pen-tested ink for all fountain pens.”’ 
That's all there is te it. . . It's as easy as that. And 
you may win the G Cash Prize or any one of the 
other 48 Cash Prizes. But... . 
Send Your Name and Address Now! This contest closes 
soon and you certainly don’t want to miss out on this 
grand opportunity to enjoy some easy, extre money. 
or print your name and address on a penny post- 
send it to “CONTEST”, Sanford Ink Com- 
, Congress & Peoria Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 
ll receive your FREE Illustrated Book and your 
of the few, easy rules. See if you can’t win the 
Prize or one of the other 48 Cash Prizes. Write 
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PICTURES 





FINE AMERICAN MADE CAMERAS 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE ADVICE 


adver ts are guides to edyga- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy of us 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic 




























HOW DO YOU KEEP SO SLIM 
AND STILL HAVE ENERGY 









1€AT PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUTS! 








No nine day diets for Susan—just exercise plus her regular meals and PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! And Susan is the star of the field hockey team with pep and energy to spare! 
No matter what the activity, athletes and students both have learned that these fresh, 
crisp, meaty, salted peanuts are the answer to that desire to munch. Try some today! 
Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS by the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


*“MR. PEANUT"’ 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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IQ Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! . | 






JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student shquid own—a big, tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts: Just 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
ONLY 416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atias of the world and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 
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